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Racine, in conjunction with Boileau, was ap- 
pointed Historiographer to Louis XIV.* who 

■ The collections which these clerer poets had made 
for the History, were burnt in a fire which happened at 
M. Valencouf's house. 

VOL. II. B 
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had once ordered him to attend him to a siege 
that was carrying on in Flanders. Racine^ how- 
ever^ remained at VersaiUes^ and when the King, 
on his return, eicpressed his surprise at it, and 
told him it was by no means a journey of any 
length : " Very true. Sire," replied the Poet, 
" we had ordered our campaign dresses, but 
our tailors made us wait so long, that when 
they brought them home, the town your Majesty 
went to besiege had long been taken." 

POLITICAL ^ETBT OF THB IRISH. 

" Irish songs are abundant, and may be ea- 
sily procured; but few have been committed to 
paper. This m4y.be ascribed to two causes: 
first, being short compositi<ms, they are easily 
remembered; and, secondly, their treasonable 
nature. Many of these songs are extremely 
comic, from a richness of humour delivered 
with a peculiar quaintness, which it is impos- 
sible to convey in translation. Allusions to the 
Greek and Roman mythology are occasionally 
introduced with propriety and good taste, but 
more frequently in the most absurd way. One 
village bard has described his mistress as looking 
'just like Venus or Jove.' 
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'' The songs of the people are always worth 
attention ; and it appears extraordinary that the 
most positive treason should^ for many years 
past^ have b^en published in Ireland^ apparently 
without notice. Of about four hundred popular 
ballads^ in English^ (chiefly printed at Limerick^) 
purchased without selection^ in 1821, more than 
one-third were of a rebellious tendency, parti- 
cularly a song entitled '^ Cathaleen Thrail/' 
(Catherine the Slave,) so is Ireland allegorically 
styled. The first, second, and third verses de- 
scribe the meeting of the author with Cathaleen 
I'hrail, the genius of the country ; the fourth, 
sixth, and part of the last verse are here copied, 
on account of the prophetic strain which runs 
through them :— 

" You, Sons of poor Erin, therefore dont fail 
From Cork to Kiiuale, and off ;||> Cape Clear, 
Come exdte your parties, it 's no time to bewail 
Tho' bad alterations we've plenty this year ; 
Now the year 21 is drawing in by degrees. 
In the year 22 the Locusts will weep ; 
Bat in the year 23 we'll begin to reap 
And divorce the Black-weed ^m Cathaleen Thrail. 

I conversed with many in my circoit most pleasing 
Until I came to my native land, sweet Donoughmore, 
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Tracing old tradition , down from the creation. 
And how the Milesians were conqner'd of yore I 
How laws were enacted to slacken their force — 
How they were wrongfully oppress'd and opposed. 
And how they were trodden and toss'd by the Toads 
Who made an encroachment on Cathaleen ITirail. 



Good people, talce courage, don't perish in fright. 
For Notes will be nothing in the year 25. 
As I am O'Healy, we then will contrive 
To daily drink beer by laws of Cathaleen Thrsul! 



(» 



t< 



The following lines are from another song, 
which was so extensively sung amongst the 
lower orders in Dublin, that it must still be dis- 
tinctly remembered by many. The subject was, 
the Banishment of Napoleon Bonaparte to St. 
Helena. 

'' Now he is confine^, and no hope of releasement, 
Before the year twenty-five he'll surprise them in earnest. 
This truth we are told, and that by Pastorini, 
That the sword it will fall, and perhaps from St Helena. 

Now you that belong to a certain great kingdom, 

I would have you beware lest your fate be impending," &c. 

'' Verses, however, more polished than the 
foregoing, have been employed in the dissemi- 
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nation of tfte same sentiments. One specimen 
will fiiuffice to prove this assertion. 

'^ Despair not, sweet Erin, thy sun is not set 

In the dark shades of discord— but slill there remains 
A hope that 'twill rise in mild splendour as yet, 

A hope that my country may shake off her chains ! 
The spirit of Freedom still hovers above 

To foster thy children, and dares to inspire 
Tlieir bosoms with valour— with glory— with love — 

The patriot's soul — and the patriot's fire !" 

It is but justice to state^.that the foregoing is 
selected from Mr. Crofton Croker's volume of 
" Researches in the South of Ireland ;" a work 
replete with valuable information^ not only as 
far as regards the literature of the Irish^ but of 
the manners^ customs^ and superstitions of that 
people^ in this and former ages. 

. BERNARD BARTON. 

This sweet and unassuming Quaker Poet^ on 

being applied to for his autography complied 

with the request in the following truly courteous 

and truly poetic manner: 

** An autograph and name like mine 
Have little to commend them ; ' 
Bat if worth asking, they are thine, 
And willingly I send them. 

BERNARD BARTON." 
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SUMS BSCBIVSD BY LOBD BYBON FOB HIS FOBMS. 

MuBBAY> in a pamphlet published by himself 
to refute Captain Medwii^ states his having paid> 
at various times^ for the copy-right of his 
Lordship's Poems^ sums amounting to upwards 
of £15,000, viz 

Childe Harold, Parts I. II. . . £600 

Part III. . 1675 , 

Part IV. . 2100 

525 

525 

525 

700 

525 

525 

315 

315 

525 

1525 

1525 

1050 

1100 

525 

525 

450 



Giaour 

Bride of Abydos 

Corsair 

'Lara 

Siege of Corinth 

Parisina 

Lament of Tasso 

Manfred 

Bepx>o 

Don Juan, Cantos I 



II. 



Cantos III. IV. V. 



Doge of Venice 

Sardanapalus, Cain, and Foscari 
Mazeppa .... 
Chillon .... 

Sundries .... 



£15,455 
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DR. YOUNO^ AND THE RIVAL BOOKSELLERS. 

'' ToNSON and Lintot were both candidates 
for printing some work of Dr. Young's. He 
answered both their letters the same mornings 
and^ in his hurry> misdirected them. When 
Lintot opened that which came to him^ he found 
it begin^ ' That Bernard Lintot is so great a 
scoundrel^ that/ &c. It must have been very 
amusing to have seen him in his rage ; he was 
a great sputtering fellow." 

BPRNCB. 
ROBERT BURNS. 

One day when Bums dined with a party of 
friends at Glasgow^ among the company was a 
Mr. Barton^ a dandy of that day^ both in dress 
and language^ his constant expressions beings-— 
^' D — ^n my eyes ! d^— n my blood !" Bums had 
frequently been requested to write an epitaph 
for him^ but declined the task^ till Barton one 
day adding his own entreaty^ Bums drew forth 
his pencil^ an4 wrote the following :— 

** Here cuniiig, sweariDg, Barton lies ; 
A beau> a buck, or d — ^n my eyes ! 
Who in his life did little good, 
And his last words were, 'd->n my blood.' " 
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COLLEGE WIT. 

Dr. John Jegon^ Bishop of Norwich, who 
died in 1617> was Master of Bennet College, 
Cambridge. He was a severe governor, yet of 
a facetious disposition. I will produce an 
instance while Master of the College. He 
chanced to punish all under-graduates for some 
general olBTence/ and the penalty was put upon 
their heads in the buttery. And because he 
disdained to convert the money to any private 
use, it was expended in new whiting the College 
Hall, whereon a scholar set up these verses on 
the screen :— 

'' Dr. John Jegon, Beonet College Master, 
Broke the scholars* heads, and gave the wall a platster.** 

To these the Doctor subscribed, extempore :— 

'' Knew I the wag that made 
These verses in a bravery, 
I would commend him for his wit. 
And whip him for his knavery." 

BISHOP rennet's MSS.. 

TOLTAIBE AND POPE. 

" Voltaire, when in London, was very in- 
timate with Pope : he was £uniliar at his table. 
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and introduced to the circle of his acquaintanice. 
But gratitude^ and a respect to the laws of hos- 
pitality^ seemed not to govern the conduct of 
Voltaire. One day, when he knew Pope was 
from home, he called on his ancient mother, 
who lived with him, and told her that he should 
be very sorry to do any thing to displease her, 
but really it was so hard living in London, that 
he had a poem, a severe lampoon upon her, which 
he was going to publish, but which he would 
recommend her to give him a sum of money to 
suppress. 

'^ The fear of the poor old woman at length 
prevailed over her indignation, and she bribed 
him not to publish : which he agreed to, on one 
condition, that she would never mention the 
subject. She promised, and she kept her word. 
Having so well succeeded once, he made a 
second attempt on the yielding prey. The in- 
dignation of the injured lady was at its height, 
when Pope entered the room, and, perceiving 
her agitation, insisted on knowing the cause! 
She informed him in half-stifled accentis. Vol- 
taire had neither time to make off, nor to make 
up an excuse ; when the enraged Poet, who was 
never deficient in filial respect, flew with a proper 
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resentment on the unfeeling Frenchman^ striking 
him vehemently. Voltaire^ in the attempt to 
retreat precipitately^ fell over a chair."— 'Gen^. 
Mag. 1797. 

LORD BUCKHURST's '^ GORBODUC." 

This was the first dramatic piece of any 
consideration in the English language, and was 
written many years before Shakspeare flourished. 
Lord Buckhurst was assisted in it by Norton, a 
fellow-labourer with Stemhold and Hopkins. 
This tragedy was acted before Queen Elizabeth, 
at Whitehall, by the Oentlemen of the Inner 
Temple, A. D. 1561. It originally had the title 
of *' Perrex and Porrex;" was surreptitiously 
and incorrectly printed in 1565; more com- 
pletely in 1570 ; and again, under the title of 
" Gorboduc," in 1590. It was re-published, in 
1736, with a Preface, by Mr. Spence, by the 
procuration of Mr. P<^, who wondered that 
*' tiie propriety and natural ease of it had not 
been better imitated by the dramatic authors in 
the succeeding age." It is to be found in the 
second volume of tfye Collection of Old Plays, 
published by Dodsley. 

Sir Philip Sydney, in his ^ Apology for 
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Poetry/ gives the following character of this 
tragedy^ in his lofty style : " It is AiU of stately 
speeches and well-sounding phrases, climbing 
to the height of Seneca's style, and as full of 
notable morality, which it doth most delightfuUy 
teach, and thus obtain the very end of poesy." 
Puttesiham says, in his ' Art of Poetry,' ** I 
think that, for tragedy, the Lord of Buckhnrst 
and Maister Edward Ferreys, for sudi doings 
as I have seen of theirs, do deserve die highest 
price : the Earl of Oxford and Maister Edwards, 
(of her Majesty's Chappel,) for Comedy and 
Interlude." 

DOCTOR GOLDSMITH. 

When Goldsmith had wrought his way up 
to fame, some friend wishing to introduce him 
into extended notice and higher society, advised 
him to give an evening entertainment at his 
chambers. Ladies and gentlemen were ac- 
cordingly invited, and the titled and the untitled 
came. Goldsmith, in a pea-green coat, and other 
parts of his dress appropriately gay, received 
his guests with due politeness, and the party 
amused themselves very agreeably. After tea, 
&c., cards were proposed, and loo, the fashion- 
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able game of that day, soon engaged the attention 
of its votaries; Goldsmith attending and enjoying 
the vicissitudes of their speculations. At length, 
however, he was observed to become exceedingly 
agitated: he walked round the table, and up 
and down, with a disturbed air. Mr. Bunbury, 
one of the gamesters, had a run of ill luck, and 
had lost several pounds. This so distressed his 
host, that he could endure it no longer; but, 
shocked to see any one plundered of so immense 
a sum in his house, he called him out of the 
room, and, slipping a guinea into his hand, 
begged him for heaven's sake to play no more. 
The diversion occasioned by this sally was not 
the least amusing of the mistakes of the night. 

THE PSINTEB, THE SOLDIER, AND THE POETw 

BoDONi, the celebrated Printer, of Parma, told 
M. De Creuze, that, one day, a Captain in the 
Austrian service came into his shop, and asked 
to see one of his best books. Bodoni put a 
Horace into his hands, which the Officer had the 
patience to examine very attentively, leaf after 
leaf, from beginning to end, and then asked-— 
''Who is Horace?" 
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SWIFT. 
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Soon after the appointment of Swift to the 
Deanery of St. Patrick's, he was informed by 
one of the Chapter, that the Beadle of his Ca- 
thedral was a poet. The Doctor sent for the 
man, and asked him some questions respecting 
his poetical talents, which the other modestly 
disclaimed, saying, that he wrote only for his 
bell. The next day being the 5th of November, 
the Dean insisted upon it that he should im- 
mediately compose some verses suited to the 
occasion, when the Beadle .produced the fol- 
lowing :— 

" To-night's the day, I sp^ak it with great sorrow. 
That we were all ^ have been blown up to-morrow; 
Therefore take care of fires and candle-light, 
'Us a cold frosty morning, and so good night." 

FATHER AISEMENT. 

Father Aisement, of the order of Minims, 
having the office of Lord Preacher, some of his 
doctrines did not please a bachelor in divinity, 
of the name of Thibault. In consequence of 
this, the young divine composed a few indif- 
ferent verses, in which he attempted to ridicule 
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the preacher by playing on his name^ and em- 
ployed a person to hand them to him just as he 
was moimting the pulpit. The reverend father 
took the paper^ read it^ and said^ *' It is from a 
poor man who has lost his wits^ and for whom 
the prayers of this congregation are desired." 

THE POET^ THE PAINTEB^ AND THE SLATE 

DEALER. 

"Mr. Pope was with Sir Godfrey Kneller one 
day^ when his nephew, a Guinea trader, came 
in. ''Nephew," said Sir Godfrey, 'you have 
the honour of seeing the two greatest men in 
the world.' — 'I don't know how great you- 
may be,' said the Guinea man ; ' but I don't 
like your looks. I have often bought a man 
much better than both of you together, all 
muscles and bones, for ten guineas.' " 

SPSNCE. 
SIR JOHN DAVIES, AND HIS WIFE. 

Sir John Davies, an eminent statesman and 
judge during the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James the First, and author of a beautiful 
poem on the Immortality of the Soul, is one of 
those early refiners of our verse and language. 
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who, although their style approaches to the 
polish of modem times, have fallen into unac- 
countable neglect. 

In his youth, while a student in the Temple, 
he appears to have conducted himself with little 
discreticHi ; insomuch that he was fined for his 
disorderly conduct, and removed from Com- 
mons. He was, however, called to the bar ; but 
*^ being," as Wood says, *' a high-spirited young 
man, he did, upon some little provocation or 
punctilio, bastinado Richard Martin, [[the cele- 
brated humourist,]] afterwards Recorder of 
London, in the Common Hall of the Middle 
Temple, while he was at dinner." For this 
outrage he was expelled, but soon retrieved his 
character ; and the publication of his " Nosce 
te-ipsum" introduced him to notice and advance- 
ment, which was farther secured by twenty-six 
''Acrostic Hymns" in praise of the Queen* 
It has been observed as a singular circumstance, 
that at twenty-five years of age he wrote a poem 
on the Immortality of the Soul ; and at fifty- 
two, when a judge and a statesman, another on 
" The Art of Dancing !" 

His wife was a mad enthusiast,, who dealt 
much in the prophetic line. Speaking of her 
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husband's deaths which happened suddenly by 
a fit of apoplexy, Anthony Wood says, — *' It 
was then commonly rumoured, that his pro- 
phetical lady had foretold his death, in some 
manner, on the Sunday going before; for, 
while she sat at dinner by him, she suddenly 
burst out with tears ; whereupon, he asking her 
what the matter was, she answered, * Husband, 
these are your funeral tears ;' to which he made 
reply, ' Pray, therefore, spare your tears now, 
and I will be content that you shall laugh when 
I am dead.' " She survived her husband mahy 
years ; and some of her prophecies, a collection 
of which was published in 1649, brought her 
under the cognizance of the Star Chamber; 
and subjected her to much harsh and cruel 
treatment. 
• While noticing the attacks made by several 
men on Archbishop Laud, in 1634, Dr. Heylin 
says, — " That the other sex might whet their 
tongues upon him also, the Lady Davies, ¥^dow 
of Sir John Davies, Attorney General for King 
James in the realm of Ireland, scatters a pro- 
phecy against him. The lady had before 
spoken something unluckily of the Duke of 
Buckingham, importing that he should not live 
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till the end of August, which raised her to the 
reputation of a cunning woman amongst the 
ignorant people; and now she prophecies of 
the new Archbishop, that he should live but 
few days after ' the fifth of November ; for 
which, and other prophecies of a more mis- 
chievous nature, she was after brought into the 
Court of High Commission ; the woman being 
grown so mad, that she fancied the spirit of 
the prophet Daniel to have been infused into 
her body. And this she grounded on an 
anagram which she made of her name, viz. 
Eleanor D&vies, -^ Reveal, O Daniel I -^ and 
though the anagram had too much by aii L, and 
too little by an S ; yet she found Daniel and 
reveal in it, and that served her turn. • Much 
pains were taken by the Court to dispossess her 
of this spirit ; but all would not do, till Lamb, 
then Dean of the Arches, shot her through and 
through with an arrow borrowed from her own 
quiver ; for whilst the bishops and divines were 
reasoning the point with her, out of Holy Scrip- 
tures, he took a pen into his hand, and, at last, 
hit upon this excellent anagram, viz. — ^Diame 
Eleanor Davies,— iVever so mad a ladie; which 
having proved to be true by the rules of art. 
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'^Madam^" said he, '^ I see you build much on 
anagrams, and I have found one which I hope 
will fit you." This said, and reading it aioad^ 
he put it into her hands in writing; which 
happy fancy brought that grave court into sudi 
a laughter, and the poor woman thereupon into 
such a confusion, that, afterwards, she was either 
wiser, or was less regarded." 

Here, however, the learned High-church 
j^logist is mistaken. That detestable court 
did not part with its victims so easily :— -she was 
fined three thousaad pounds, and closely impri- 
soned for two years in the Gate-house, at 
Westminster. She is, also, said to have been 
confined several years in Bedlam, and in the 
Tower of London; and she complained, that, 
during part of her imprisonment, she was denied 
the use of a bible, and the attendance of a 
female servant. 

SIRVENTES OF THE TROUBADOURS. 

The sirventes, or satires, of the Troubadours, 
were compositions directed against the vices or 
follies of the age, or the characters of those 
who had rendered themselves hateful to the 
poet. Many of them, indeed, contain the ndost 
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personal attacks, whilst others are directed 
against the Crimea and impositions of various 
classes of men. 

The germ of the Reformation may be traced 
in the violent satires whi^h, even at this early 
period, were directed against the depravity, the 
cupidity, and the selfishness of the monks, and 
which deprive the early Italian writers of the 
honour of having been the first and most severe 
opponents of the abuses of the infallible £uth. 
The capital of the Christian world was men- 
tioned by them in terms of the most virulent 
abuse and contempt. '^ May the Holy Spirit, 
which was once incarnated, hear my prayer, and 
break thy beak, O Rome !" is the devout suppli- 
cation of Guillaume Figuiera — '^for thou hast 
burst from those boundaries which God has 
given thee ;-^thou hast absolved crimes for gold, 
and hast charged thyself with a burthen too 
weighty for thee to bear. May the Deity 
destroy thee, Rome ! thou faithless and immoral 
city !" 

Sometimes, also, their bold and free satires 
were aimed against the general corruption and 
tyranny of the age.^ Thus, Folquet de Lunel 
says, *' The Emperor tyrannizes over the Kings, 

VOL. II. c 
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the Kings tyrannize over their Counts^ the Counts 
over the Barons> and the Barons over their vas- 
sals and their peasantry. ♦ ♦ ♦ The physi- 
cians kill instead of curing ; and merchants and 
mechanics are all of them liars and thieves*" 
This is^ certainly^ an amiable description of the 
times in which the poet lived; but we must 
make all due allowances for the spleen and 
licence of his profession. One of these sirverUet 
is directed against our Henry II. In another, 
the poet ridicules the rouge and the cosmetics, 
which the ladies of that day were in the habit of 
using. The latter was the production of a 
monk, who, in his unhallowed satires, spared 
neither his fellow-monks, nor fair ladies, nor 
noble poets. 

COURTS OF LOVE. 

The Courts of Love were instituted soon 
after the introduction of the Gay Science, and as 
early as the time oi the Count of Poitiers, one 
of the first and noblest of the Troubadours. 
These courts were generally held under the 
authority of some lady distinguished by rank 
and beauty, who associated to herself a com- 
petent number of other judges, sometimes 
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amounting to sixteen or twenty. Andre^ the 
Chaplain^ mentions^ amongst others, the Courts 
of the Ladies of Gascony,<>— of Ermengarde, 
Viscountess of Narbbnne,^-of the Queen filea- 
nore,^-of the Countess of Champagne,— and of 
the Countess of Flanders. This Queen Eleanore 
was married to Louis VII. of France, called the 
Young, and afterwards to our Henry II. 

Before these awful and lovely tribunals, the 
rival poets used to appear in person, and plead 
their cause; and the proceedings were, no 
doubt, assimilated very nearly to those of the 
courts of justice of that day, where all the 
pleadings were ore tentis, or conducted in open ^ 
court, without the intervention of writing. 
These compositions were called Tensons, as it is 
supposed from the Latin conTENSionem, or 
jeux-partis ; and the judgments of the court 
were called les arriU d'amofur, Andre, the 
Chaplain, has given us a collection of the prin- 
cipal rules by which these judicatures were 
guided, and which is said by him to have been 
revealed to a Breton knight in the following 
manner. — The champion, wandering through a 
thick forest in hopes of encountering the great 
Arthur, was met by a fair lady, who thus ad- 
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dressed him : — ?" I know whom you seek ; but 
your search is vain without my aid. You have 
sought the love of a Breton lady, and she 
requires you to procure for her the celebrated 
falcon which reposes (m a perch in the court of 
Arthur. To obtain this bird, you must prove, 
in combat, the superior charms of the lady of 
your heart over those of the mistress of every 
knight in the court of Arthur." A number of 
romantic adventures follow. At last, the knight 
finds the falcon cm a perch : a paper is sus- \ 
pended to the perch by a golden chain; thi9 
paper contained the code of love, which it was 
necessary for the knight to promulgate ere 
he might venture to bear away the falcon as a 
prize. 

This code of erotic laws was presented to a 
tribunal composed of many brilliant and beau- 
tiful judges. It was adopted by them, and 
ordered to be observed by all the suitors of 
their court, under the heaviest penalties. The 
code contained thirty-one articles, of which we 
shall give a few.* They are all mentioned by 
Andre, the Chaplain. 



* Some of these enactments are not very unlike tl^ 
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1. Marriage is no excuse against another 

attachment. 

2. He who knows not how to conceal, knows 

not how to love. 

3. No one can love two persons at one time. 

4. Love must always increase or diminish. 
16. At the sudden appearance of his mistress, 

the heart of a true lover trembles. 
23. A true lover must eat and sleep sparingly, 
28. A moderate presumption is sufficient to 

produce suspicion in the mind of a 

lover. 
30. The image of his mistress is present, 

without intermission, to the mind of 

the true lover. 

It does not clearly appear by what process 
the courts of love enforced obedience to their 
decrees. M. Ra3mouard, however^ seems to 
consider these tribunals as possessed of the 
power of ensuring obedience, not, indeed, by 
the exertion of force, but by the stronger 



laws of Chaucer's " Court of Love," which were twenty 
in number, but which are more free and more humorous 
tiian any contained in this code. 
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agency of opinion — " of opinion^ which per- 
mitted not a knight to enjoy tranquillity in the 
bosom of his family^ while his peers were 
waging war beyond the seas ;— of opinion^ which 
compels the gamester to pay a debt of honour 
with the money for want of which his indus- 
trious tradesman is starving;— of opinion^ which 
does not permit a man to refuse a challenge, 
though the law has designated it a crime ;— of 
opinion, before the influence of which even ty- 
rants tremble." 

It is, however, very questionable, whether 
this powerful influence could ever be called into 
action in any instance; for in the questions 
which were propounded for the consideration 
of the judges, the names of the parties do not 
appear to have been introduced, and, therefore, 
it was impossible to direct the anathemas of the 
court against any particular individual. The 
Troubadours, who pleaded the cause, generally 
appeared only in the character of advocates. 
In the history of Andr^, the Chaplain, whose 
work is written in Latin, the parties to the 
cause are merely designated by a quidam, or 
qucedam. We shall give one of the cases, with 
the decision of the lady-judges, for the edifica- 
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tion of our fair readers^ especially those who 
are casuistically and coquettdshly inclined. 

Case. — ^A knight^ betrothed to a lady, had 
been absent a considerable time beyond the seas. 
She waited, in vain, for his return; and his 
friends, at last^ be^an to despair of it. The 
lady, impatient of the delay, found a new lover. 
The secretary of the absent knight, indignant 
at the infidelity of the lady, opposed this new 
passion. The lady's defence was this : — " Since 
a widow, after two years of mourning,* may 
receive a new lover ; much more may she whose 
betrothed husband, in his absence, has sent her 
no token of remembrance or fidelity, though he 
lacked not the means of transmitting it." 

This question occasioned long debates, and it 
was argued in the court of the Countess of 



* This was one of the laws of the Court of Love, 
*' That two years' widowhood, in case of death, shall he 
observed by the survivor." The lady, who was the de- 
fendant in this cause, would not have found so easy an 
excuse in our law, which requires that seven years should 
pass after the absence of any one beyond sea before the 
presumption of death can arise. 
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Champagne. The judgment was delivered as 
follows :— 

^^A lady is not justified in renouncing her 
lover under the pretence of his long absence, 
unless she has certain proof that his fidelity has 
been violated^ and his duty forgotten. There 
is> however^ no legal cause of absence but 
necessity^ or thie most honourable call. Nothing 
should give a woman's heart more .delight than 
to hear^ in lands far distant from the scene of 
his achievements^ the renown of her lover's 
name^ and the reverence in which he is held by • 
the warlike and the noble. The circumstance 
of his having refrained from despatching a mes^ 
senger^ or a token of his love^ may be explained 
on prudential reasons^ since he may have been 
unwilling to trust the secret of his heart to 
every stranger's keeping; for though he had 
confided his despatches to a messenger^ who 
might not have been able to comprehend themj 
yet^ by the wickedness of that messenger^ or by 
his death on the journey, the secret of his love 
might be revealed." 

The ingenuity displayed by the pleaders on 
both sides, is considerable, and the decisions of 
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the judges^ which are generally pretty diffuse, 
are usually luminous and conclusive. Unfortu- 
nately for the fame of la gate science, there were 
no reporters at that day to transmit to us the 
authentic records of the courts of love ; and we 
must, therefore, be satisfied with the relics 
which have been casuidly preserved of these 
singular proceedings. We may remark, how- 
ever, that the authority of the decisions which 
remain, is still unimpeached by any superior 
jurisdiction. 

PALINDROMES. 

Among the fopperies, the Nugce d\fficiles, 
which, in the dark ages, supplied the place of 
learning and taste, there were none more re- 
markable, none on which more labour was wasted 
to less useful purpose, than the Palindromes, t>r 
Canorine, or recurrent verses, as they Were 
called, from their reading the same, letter by 
letter, backwards and forwards* The difficulty, 
however, of this species of composition was an 
effectual barrier to the generality of its study, 
and the number of its examples. Indeed, who* 
ever attempts to compose a Palindrome line, will 
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be surprised that there should be so many on 
record. 

Latin^ being the language in which the com- 
position of these lines is most easy^ (from its 
containing both so many words which spell the 
same backwards and forwards^ and so miany 
which bear one sense when read forwards and 
another backwards,) is that in which they are 
generally recognized to abound most copiously. 
It is also the language in which they first ap- 
peared, having been invented by SotSdes, a 
Roman poet, who lived about 250 years before 
Christ. 

Many examples might be adduced, both in 
the Greek and Latin languages ; but the most 
extraordinary effort in the composition of Pa^ 
Hndromes, is a poem, written in ancient Greek, 
by a modem Greek, named Ambrodus, printed 
in Vienna, in 1802, and dedicated to the Em- 
peror Alexander. It contains 455 lines, every 
one of which is a literal Palindrome. Whe ar- 
rangement of the words is, of course, frequently 
forced, the allusions far-fetched, and the sense 
difiicult to discover ; but they are by no means 
what are called nonsense verses ; for, by close 
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attention^ and the assistance of the notes^ every 
one of them may be construed. 

But for the most beautiful example^ we must 
turn to the annals of our own country^ and to a 
woman. In the reign of Queen Elizabeth^ when 
the education of women rendered them fre- 
quently superior to the other sex^ a lady^ being 
banished the Court from a suspicion of her being 
too familiar with a great lord in favour^ gave 
this device. The moon covered by a cloudy and 
the following Palindrome for a motto :-— 

Ablata at Alba. 
(Secluded but pure.) 

The merit of this kind of composition was 
never, in any example of which we know, so 
heightened by appropriateness and delicacy of 
sentiment. 

In English, but one Palindrome line is known; 
at least, James Harris, who had deeply studied 
our language, could discover no more ; and that 
one is only procured by a quaintness of spelling 
in one word, and the substitution of a figure for 
another : — 

Lewd did I live, ^ evil I did dwel. 
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Our own observation confirms the difficulty 
of composing them in our own language^ which 
this rarity implies. We have frequently laboured 
at arrangements of words which would form an 
English Palindrome line, but always unsuccess- 
fully, which surprised us, as we have in English 
so many Palindrome words. 

THOMAS THE RHYMER. 

Few personages are so renowned in tradi- 
tionary lore as Thomas of Erceldoune, known 
by the appellation of " The Rhymer." Uniting, 
or supposed to unite, in his person, the powers 
of poetical composition with those of prophecy, 
his memory, after a lapse of five centuries, is 
regarded with veneration by his countrymen. 
For this, he is, perhaps, rather indebted to the 
superstitious credulity of the vulgar, than to the 
just claims which he possesses as the earliest 
Scottish poet whose name and rh3rmes have de- 
scended to modem times. 

Of his history, little is known with certainty: 
his very name has been the subject of contro- 
versy; for, while the imiform tradition bears 
that Lermont, or Learmont, was the patronjrmic 
of his house, and that the appellation ofRt/mour 
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was conferred upon him, in consequence of his 
poetical effusions, a charter, granted by his son,* 
in which he entitles himself '^ son and heir of 
Thomas Rymour, of Ercildoun," has been pro- 
duced as evidence that this latter was the surname 
of his family. The date of this record, however, 
proves, with more certainty, that our poet was 
dead in 1299. 

Whatever doubts the learned might have as 
to the source of the Rhymer's supposed pro- 
phetic skill, the vulgar had no hesitation to 
ascribe the whole to the intercourse of the Bard 
with the Queen of Faery. The popular tale 
bears, that Thomas was carried off, at an early 
age, to the Fairy Land, where he acquired all 
the knowledge, which made him afterwards so 
famous. After seven years' residence, he was 
permitted to return to the earth, to enlighten 
and astonish his countrymen by his prophetic 
powers; still, however, remaining bound to 
return to his Royal Mistress whensoever she 
might intimate her pleasure. Accordingly, 
while Thomas was making merry with his 
friends, in the Tower of Ercildoun, a person 
came running in, and told, with marks of fear 
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and astonishment^ that a hart and hmd had left 
the neighbouring forest^ and were, composedly 
and slowly^ pacing the street of the village. The 
prophet instantly arose, left his habitation, atid 
followed the wonderful animals to die forest, 
whence he was never seen to return. According 
to the popular belief, he still ^^ drees his wierd" 
in Fau-y Land, and is expected one day to revisit 
Earth. 

In the meanwhile, his memory is held in the 
most profound respect. The Eildon Tree, from 
beneath the shade of which, he delivered his 
prophecies, now no longer exists ; but the spot 
is marked by a large stone, called Eildon«Tree 
Stone. A neighbouring rivulet takes the name 
of the Bogle Bum, (Ooblin Brook,) from the 
Rhymer's supernatural visitants. The veneration 
paid to his dwelling-place even attached itself, 
in some degree, to a person, who, within the 
memory of man, chose to set up his residence 
in the ruins of Learmont's Tower. The name 
of this man was Murray; he was a kind of 
herbalist, and, by dint of some knowledge in 
simples, the possession of a -^ musical dock, an 
electrical machine, and a stuffed alligator, added 
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to a supposed communication with Thomas the 
Rh)rmer, lived, for many years, in very good 
credit as a wizard. 

Archbishop Sf^otiswoode, an honest but cre- 
dulous historian, seems to have been a firm 
believer in the authenticity of the prophetic 
wares, which, in after times, were vended in the 
name of " true Thomas." " The prophecies," 
says he, " yet extant in Scottish rhymes, where- 
upon he was conmionly called Thomas the 
Rhymer, may justly be admired ; having fore- 
told, so many ages before, the union of England 
and Scotland in the ninth degree of the Bruce's 
blood, with the succession of Bruce himself to 
the Crown, being yet a child, and other divers 
particulars, which the event hath ratified and 
made good. Boethius, in his Story, relateth his 
prediction of King Alexander's death, and that 
he did foretell the same to the Earl of March, 
the day before it fell out ; saying, ^ that before 
the next day at noon, such a tempest should 
blow, as Scotland had not felt for many years 
before.' The next morning, the day being clear, 
and no change appearing in the air, the Noble- 
man did challenge Thomas of his saying, calling 
him an impostor. He replied, that noon was not 
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yet passed. About which time, a post came to 
advertise the Earl of the King his sudden death. 
' Then/ said Thomas^ ' this is the tempest I 
foretold; and so it shall prove to Scotland.'— 
Whence, or how, he had this knowledge, can 
hardly be affirmed ; but sure it is, that he did 
divine and answer truly of many things to 
come." 

Nor was this pious dignitary of an enlightened 
Church singular in this belief, for it seems to 
have pervaded all classes ; as well the learned 
as the vulgar, the wise as the simple, all par- 
took, or affected to partake, in the national 
delusion. It was not, indeed, until the late 
Lord Hailes made these compositions the subject 
of a Dissertation, published in his '^ Remarks 
on the History of Scotland," that our Northern 
countrymen could be persuaded that by far the 
greater portion of the Prophecies are of a date 
infinitely more modem than that of the pro- 
phetic bard, and subsequent to the events to 
which they related. 

It would be useless to give a specimen of 
these productions, inasmuch as the original (if, 
indeed, any portion of it has been preserved) is 
so mixed up with the interpolations and mo- 
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demizations of later times^ th^t it is impossible 
to separate what is really the composition of 
Thomas the Rhymer, from the additions of his 
followers and imitators. 

In addition to these Prophecies, Sir Walter 
Scott has attributed to this Thomas, the '' Ro- 
mance of Sir Tristram/' which he has published 
from a MS. copy, with very numerous and va- 
luable illustrative notes and observations. It is, 
however, to be observed, that the Editor of the 
new edition of " Warton's History of English 
Poetry," has brought forward strong grounds 
for believing that this was the composition of 
another Thomas than '^ him of Ercildoun." 

PROCLAMATION AGAINST MILTON. 

The biographers of Milton speak highly of 
the lenity of Charles II. to the immortal bard, 
but mention ian order which was issued to seize 
two of his political works. It was not, however, 
until 1797^ that a copy of the royal proclamation 
for that purpose was discovered, when it was 
found to be much more severe than was gene- 
rally believed. The following is a copy of this 
royal order for seizing and burning the works 

VOL. II. D 
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of a man^ whose talents have been the admiration 
of ages. 

" By the King, 
'' A Proclamation for calling in and suppressing two 
books, written by John Milton, the one intituled, 
^^ Johannis Miltoni Angli pro Populo AngUcano 
Defensio contra Claadii Anonymi, alias Salmasii, 
Defennionem Regiani ;" and the other, in answer 
to a book intituled, " The Portraiture of His Sacred 
Majestic in his Solitudes and Sufferings ;" and also 
to a third book, intituled, '' The Obstructors of 
Justice," written by John Goodwin. 

*' Charles R. 
'* Whereas John Milton, late of Westminster, in the 
County of Middlesex, hath -published in print two several 
books, the one intituled, ' Johannis Miltoni Angli pro 
Populo Anglicano Defensio contra Claudii Anonymi, alias 
Salmasii, Defensionem Regiam ;' and the other, in answer 
to a book intituled, ' The Portraiture of His Sacred Ma- 
jestic in his Solitudes and Saffeiings.' In both which are 
contained sundry treasonable passages against us and our 
government, and impious endeavours to justify the horrid 
and uumatchable murder of our late dear father of glorious 
memory. 

*' And whereas John Goodwin, late of Colenum-street, 
London, Clerk, hath also published in print a book, in- 
tituled, ' The Obstructors of Justice,' written in defence 
of the tnutorous sentence agsdnst his late Mi^esty. And 
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whereas the said John Milton and John Goodwin are hoth 
fled, or so obscure themselves, that no endeavours used for 
their apprehension can take effect, whereby they might be 
brought to legal trial, and deservedly receive condign 
punishment for their treasons and offences : Now to the 
end that our good subjects may not be corrupted in their 
judgments with such wicked and tnutorous principles as are 
dispersed and scattered throughout the before-mentioned 
books: We, upon the motion of the Commons in Par- 
liament now assembled, do hereby strictly charge and 
command all and every person and persons whatsoever, 
who live in any city, borough, or town incorporate, within 
this our kingdom of England, the dominion of Wales, and 
the town of Berwick-upon-Tweed, in whose hands any of 
those books are or hereafter shall be, that they, upon pain 
of our high displeasure, and the consequence thereof, do 
forthwith, upon publication of this our command, or 
within ten days immediately following, deliver, or cause 
the same to be delivered, to the mayor, bailiff, or other 
chief officer or mag^trate in any of the said cities> boroughs, 
or towns incorporate, where such person or persons so 
live; or, if living out of any city, borough, or town incor- 
porate, then to the next justice of peace adjbining to his or 
their dwelling or place of abode : or if living in either of 
our universities, then to the viccrchancellor of that univer- 
sity where he or they do reside. 

" And in default of such voluntary delivery, which we 
expect in observance of our said command, that then and 
after the time before limited is expired, the s^d chief 
mugistrates of all the said cities, boroughs, or iowp^ 
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incorporate, and the justices of the peace in their several 
counties, and the vice-chancellors of our said universities 
respectively, are hereby commanded to seize and take all 
and every the books aforesaid, in whose hands or possession 
soever fhey shall be found, and certify the names of the 
offenders unto our privy council. 

" And we do hereby also give special charge and com- 
mand to tiie s£dd chief magistrates, justices of the peace, 
^nd vice-chancellors, respectively, that they cause the said 
books which shall be so brought unto any of their hands, 
or seized, or taken as aforesaid, by virtue of this our 
proclamation, to be delivered to the respective sheriflB of 
those counties where they respectively live, the first and 
next assizes that shall after happen. And the said sheriils 
are hereby also required, in time of holding such assizes, 
to cause the same to be publicly burnt by the hands of the 
common hangman. 

*' And we do further strictly charge and command, that 
no man hereafter presume to print, vend, sell, or disperse 
any of the aforesaid books, upon pain of our heavy dis- 
pleasure, and of such further punishment, as for their 
presumption iu that behalf may any way be inflicted upon 
them by the laws of this realm. 

'* Given at our Court at Whitehall, the 13th of Auguat, 
in the twelfth year of our reign, 1672." 



LOUISE LABE, 

a French poetess, of some reputation^ as proved 
by the fact that a new edition of her works has 
just issued from the press of Lyons^ her native 
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city, was bom about J526. Her fame, however, 
does not depend solely on her poetical remains ; 
for she is celebrated as having been profoundly 
skilled in Greek, Latin, Spanish, and Italian, 
possessing a delightful voice, and playing on the 
lute with much talent and animation. But this 
is not all: endowed with no inconsiderable 
share of beauty, she evinced great dexterity in 
martial and manly exercises, insomuch that, at 
the age of sixteen, we find her assuming the 
habit of a warrior, at the siege of Perpignan, 
where she appears to have rendered herself the 
counterpart of our own Mary Ambree, the 
prototype of English Amazons, of whom the 
old ballad sings : — 

" When captsuns courageous, whom Death could not 
daunt, 
Did march to tiie siege of the city of Ghent, 
They miister'd their soldiers by two and by three, 
But the foremost in battle was Mary Ambree. 

• • • • 

She led up her soldiers, in battle array, 
'Gainst three times their number, by break of the day ; 
Seven hours in skirmish continued she : — 
Was not this a brave bonny lass, Mary Ambree ? 

She filled the skies with the smoke of her shot, 
And her enemies' bodies with bullets so hot 
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For one of her own men a score killed she : — 
Was not this a brave bonny lass, Mary Ambree ? 

Whether the French heroine ever had any 
such proposition made to her as the following ; 
or whether^ if she had^ she replied to it with 
the spirit and dignity of the English Amazon^ 
we are not informed. 

** The Prince of great Parma heard of her renown. 
Who long had advanced for England's fair crown ; 
He wooed her and sued her his mistress to be. 
And offer'd rich presents to Mary Ambree. 

But this virtuous maiden despised them all ; 
' I'll ne'er sell my honour for purple nor pall ; 
A msdden of England, Sir, never will be 
The w of a monarch,' quoth Mary Ambree." 

To judge from the stories which are related 
of her gallantry and intrigues, we much doubt^ 
whether the Chevalier Louis^ as she was called^ 
would have thus acted. Be this as it may ; on 
her return to Lyons, she was married to a man 
who had made a large fortune by rope-makings 
and was afterwards known by the name of La 
belle Cordiere, 

A contemporary townswoman^ of the name of 

PERNETTE DU GUILLET^ 

rivalled her in her talents^ as well poetical as 
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musical ; but appears to have far excelled her 
in purity of morals^ and decency of conduct. 
She wrote a variety of short pieces^ some of 
which are in Italian^ principally on the subject 
of love and friendship^ and deeply tinged with 
that affectation of philosophy^ which^ half a cen- 
tury later^ completely spoiled some of the finest 
poetical imaginations that our own country has 
ever produced. 

POETRY OF EMINENT LAWYERS. 

It would be consuming the reader's time> and 
his patience too, were we to enter into the 
tedious and uninteresting detail of every petty 
rhjrmester, who has been, like Ovid of old, 

*' Chid by his angry father for ueglecjting 
The study of the Laws for Poetry ;'* 

we shall, therefore, restrict the present ardcle to 
such lawyers as, having reached the height of 
eminence in their profession, have condescended, 
occasionally, to recreate themselves in the de- 
lightful gardens of the Muses. 

Of these, the earliest whom we have to 
notice, for we, also, confine ourselves to our 
countrymen, is one, who, as Warton remarks. 
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'•^ is reverenced by posterity^ as the scholar who 
taught that erudition which civilized his coun- 
try^ and as the philosopher who met the horrors 
of the block with that fortitude which was equally 
free from ostentation and enthusiasm ; — as the 
man whose genius overthrew the fabric of £Edse 
learnings and whose amiable tranquillity of 
temper triumphed over the malice and injustice 
of t3rrann3r" — ^the great Sir Thomas More. 
Among his works are found several poetical 
pieces^ written in his youths which do not^ it is 
true^ add much to his fame ; but^ were it only 
on account of the high character of their au- 
thor^ demand some notice at our hands. One 
of these pieces is entitled, ^' A merry Jest, how 
a Serjeant would learn to play the Friar ;" it is 
too duU and too long to be given entire, but 
two or three of the prefatory stanzas will, 
probably, suffice. 

*' He ^at hath left the hosiei-'s craft, 

And f)Edleth to making shoon ; 
The smith that shall to painting fall. 

His thrift is well nigh done. 
A hlack draper, with white paper. 

To go to writing school ; 
An old hutler become a cutler, 

I ween will prove a fool. 
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And an old trot, that can» God wot. 

Nothing but kiss the cup. 
With her physick will keep one sick, 

nil she have soused him up. 
A man of law, that never saw 

The ways to buy and sell, 
Weening to rise by merchandise, 

I pray God speed him well ! 
A merchant eke, that will go seek, 

By all the means he may, 
To fall in suit, till he dispute 

His money clean away ; 
Pleading the law for every straw. 

Shall prove a thrifty man. 
With bate and strife; but, by my life, 

I cannot tell you when. 
When an hatter will go smatter 

In philosophy ; 
Or a pedlar wax a medler 

In theology," &c. 

In these lines, which are intended to illus- 
trate, by familiar examples, the absurdity of a 
sergeant-at-law assuming the business of a friar, 
perhaps the reader perceives but little of that 
festivity which is supposed to have marked the 
character and conversation of Sir Thomas More. 
The following, however, which Warton thinks 
there is some reason to attribute to his pen. 
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affords^ perhaps^ the first specimen of pointed 
epigram in our language. 

" A student, at his book so placed, . 
That wealth he might have won. 
From book to wife did fleet in haste. 
From wealth to woe to run. 

Now, who hath play'd a feater cast. 

Since juggling first begun ? 
In knitting of himself so /(M^, 

Himself he hath undone" 

Of Sir John Davies^ who died suddenly of 
a fit of apoplexy, after his appointment to be 
Lord Chief Justice of England^ and before 
taking his seat on the Bench^ it is unnecessary 
to say any thing in this place^ as we have 
already noticed him as the author of a fine 
poem on " The Immortality of the Soul," and 
of a fragment on '^ Dancing," the latter of 
which, to say the least, singularly contrasts with 
the dignity of his office. 

Though the rapidly declining reputation of 
Sir William Blackstone may be built on the 
broad foundation of legal quartos, we must still 
be pleased to view the more ornamental part of 
his literary life, derived from his poetical cha- 
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racter^ and his pursuits of elegant studies. The 
following extract from ''The Lawyer's Fare- 
well to his Muse," will show that his genius 
was capable of a more than ordinary flight in 
the regions of poetic fancy. 

'' As, by some tyrant's stern command, 
A wretch forsakes his native land. 
In foreign climes condemu'd to roam 
An endless exile from his home ; 
Pensive he treads the destin'd way, 
And dreads to go ; nor dares to stay ; 
'Till on some neighbouring mountain's brow 
He stops, and turns his eyes below ; 
There, melting at the well-known view, 
Drops a last tear, and bids adieu : 
So I, thus doom'd from thee to part. 
Gay queen of Fancy, and of Art, 
Reluctant move, with doubtful mind. 
Oft stop, and often look behind. 

Companion of my tender age. 
Serenely gay, and sweetly sage, 
How blithsome were we wont to rove 
By verdant hill, or shady grove, 
Where fervent bees, with humming voice. 
Around the honey'd oak rejoice. 
And aged elms with awful bend 
In long cathedral walks extend ! 
LuU'd by the lapse of gliding floods, 
Cheer'd by the warbling of the woods. 
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How blest my days, my thoug^hts how free, 
In sweet society iinth thee I 
Then all was joyous, all was young. 
And years unheeded roU'd along : 
But now the pleasing dream is o'er. 
These scenes must charm me now no more. 
Lost to the fields, and torn from you, — 
Farewell ! — a long, a last adieu. 
Me wrangling courts, and stubborn law. 
To smoke, and crowds, and cities draw: 
There selfish Faction rules the day. 
And Pride and Avarice throng the way ; 
Diseases taint the murky air, 
. And midnight conflagrations glare ; 
Loose Revelry, and Riot bold 
In frighted streets their orgies hold ; 
Or, where in silence all is drown *d, 
Fell Murder walks his lonely round ; 
No room for peace, no room for you. 
Adieu, celestial Nymph, adieu !" 

But what shall we say of Sir William 
Jones, the most striking example that modern 
times have produced of the power of industry, 
combined with genius, to elevate a man to the 
highest pinnacle of honourable distinction? 
Endowed with all the learning of Europe and 
the East, and stimulated by an insatiable thirst 
of fame, founded on the purest principles of 
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universal philanthropy ; — that such a mind 
should have deigned to turn from its mighty 
and gigantic projects fbr the amelioration of the 
condition of the human race, to wreathe the 
light and fantastic garlands of poesy, cannot fail 
to fill the bosom of every true admirer of the 
Muse with gratitude and delight. His poetry 
unites an uncommon degree of elegance with, 
perhaps, rather too much of the florid luxury of 
the East ; and, doubtless, as Campbell has 
justly observed, had he written nothing but the 
delightful " Ode from Hafiz," the two first and 
concluding stanzas of which we insert, it would 
alone testify the harmony of his ear, and the 
delicacy of his taste. 

'* Sweet Maid, if thou would'st charm my sight. 
And bid these arms thy neck infold. 
That rosy cheek, that lily hand, 
Would give thy poet more delight 
Than all Bocara's vaunted gold, 
Than all the gems of Samarcand. 

Boy, let yon liquid ruby flow. 
And bid thy pensive heart be glad, 
Whate'er the frowning zealots say : 
Tell them, their Eden cannot show 
A stream so clear as Rocnsibad, 
A bower so sweet as Mosellay. 
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Go boldly forth, my simple lay, 

Whose acceuts flow with artless ease. 

Like orient pearls at random strung : 

Thy notes are sweet, the damsels say ; 

But O ! for sweeter, if they please 

The nymph for whom these notes are sung." 

Lord Erskine^ too^ another great and never- 
to-be-forgotten name in the annals of law and 
patriotism^ while at college^ in the year 1774^ 
wrote a very clever parody on Gray's imm<M*tal 
Ode, entitled, " The Barber ;" and, in his elder 
days, a light and ingeniously constructed poem, 
^^ The Farmer's Vision," besides numerous 
pointed epigrams. One of these, an Extempore, 
uttered during his last visit to Scotland, only a 
year or two before his death, on being prevented 
from sailing, by the want of water over the bar 
of Leith, is worth insertion. 

" Of depth profound, o'erflowing far, 
I venerate the £dinbro' bar ; 
But, muttering curses 'twixt my teeth. 
Abhor the shallow bar Oj Leith" 

As for John Philpot Curran, although he 
once or twice ventured on poetry, his bio- 
grapher has justly observed, that '* One power 
constantly exercised tends, however, to diminish 
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the other ; and this we see exemplified in the 
early poems of Demosthenes and Cicero. The 
latter was esteemed a poet of great merit ; but 
when he became immersed in business^ his 
poetry fell into obscurity, and his eloquence 
rose from its tomb. Juvenal has treated with 
great ridicule the poems of Cicero." 

The following short poem, the hasty effusion 
of Mr. Curran's pen, was produced on this 
occasion : — A party of gentlemen had dined 
with a friend; in the enjoyment of the table 
they became (as Irish gentlemen will) rather 
indulgent; and, having continued till a late 
hour, it was proposed that they (according to 
their remaining powers) should produce some- 
thing worthy of so happy a day. Mr. Curran's 
Muse dictated these verses :— 

** TO s;.eEP. 

^' O Sleep ! awhile thy power suspendiug. 

Weigh not yet my eyelid down ; 
For Mem'ry see, witii Eve attending, 

Clsums a moment for her own. 
I know her hy her rohe of mourning, 

I know her hy her faded light. 
When, faithful with the gloom returning, 

She comes to hid a sad Good night ! 
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Oh [ let me hear, with bosom Bwellii^, 

While she aigin o'er time thaf s pait ; 
Oh 1 let me weep while ahe io telling 

Of joyi that jane and pangg that last. 
And now, O Sleep ! while grief i« atreaming. 

Let thy balm sweet Peaee restore. 
While fearful Hope through tears U beaming. 

Soothe (o rest thatvakea no more." 

From the (oregoing sketch it will be seen, 
that Law and Poetry are, on the whole, incom- 
patible ; and that eminence in the one is very 
rarely attained by those who are celebrated in 
the other. The Lawa of Poetry, unlike those 
of our country, cannot be made to yield before 
the pleadings of the greatest lawyers; nor is the 
Court of the Muses to be biassed in its decisions 
by " appeals" to precedents, or " pleas," however 
" special." 
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POETICAL TRIBUTES ON THE DEATH OF 
QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

In a MS. at the British Museum^ No. 4712, 
in Ayscough's Catalogue^ there ai'e the following 
verses on the Death of Queen Elizabeth, which 
will be admired for their quaintness. 

'' BRITANNIA LACURYBIS., 

'' Weep, litt^ Isle ! and for thy Mistress* death. 
Swim \n a double sea of brackish water ! 

Weep, little world ! for great Elizabeth, 

Daughter of warre, for Mars himself begat her ! 

Mother of Peace, for she bore the latter. 

She was and is (what can there more be said ?) 
On earth the first, in heaven the second maid." 

On the Funeral of the Maiden Queen, a poe^ 
of the day described the national grief in the 
following stanzas : 

** ITie Queen was brought by water to Whitehall, 
At every stroke the oars did tears let fall ; 
More clung about the barge ; Jifh under water 
JVept out their eyes o/pearle, and sfoome blind after, 
I think the bargemen might, with easier thighs. 
Have rotffd her thitfter in her people's effes ; 
For, howsoe'er, thus much my thoughts have scann'd, 
Sh'ad come by water, had she come by land." 

VOL. II. E 
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RULES FOR BECOMING A POET. 

The following observations on poetry were 
written in the Turkish language^ by Nabi £f- 
fendi^ a celebrated poet^ who died about the 
beginning of the eighteenth centjury. If modem 
British poets would subject themselves to the 
standard thus prescribed^ they would either be 
less numerous^ or more valued. 

** My son 9 before you attempt to run the painfiil race of 
poetry, examine your strength. If you perceive within 
yourself that divine fire which glows in the bosom of great 
poets, give yourself up to your genius. First enrich your 
mind by reading the worlcs of those who have excelled in 
verse. Nesi and Baki are in the first ranli of-^e Turkish 
poets. Persia, the fi-uitful mother of genius, has produced 
a great number of good poets. What strength and puritj 
iu the worlcs of Saib and Kellmi! Ciami, Nouri, and 
Khakani abound with beauties Inmunerable and. inex* 
pressible. Sali, like the soft nightingale, fills the groves 
with sounds of melody. Chevket, like the eagle, bears his 
ambitious wings to heaven. Hafiz sings of love, and the 
sweet juices of the vine, while Atter uds the cause of 
virtue, by the sublime precepts of morality. The Arabs 
have been no leiss ardent in the cultivation of poetry than 
the Persians. They have even more of that enthusiasm, 
that poetic /tirpr, which seizes, inflames, and elevates the 
heart. Their style is impetuous : their strong imagination 
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paiuts every object with force; and their poetry is im- 
pregnated with all the warmth of their climate. Their 
works are like diamonds, that dart a thousand rays ; but, 
to taste their beauty, it is necessary thoroughly to under- 
stand their language. Whoever would attain to perfection, 
should have a consummate knowledge of the Arabic and 
the Persian. Those two languages are the wings on which 
a poet must rise into the air ; without them he will grovel 
on the ground. 

" Would you wish, my son, that your verse should not 
only be admired by your contemporaries, but pass to pos- 
terity, never sacrifice sense to rhyme. Convey some useful 
truth under some ingenious emblem, or fine allegory. Let 
your works have a general tendency to promote the virtues 
of mankind. The garden of poetry is dry and ungenial, 
if it be not watered with the streams of philosophy. 

*' The greater part of our ordinary poets speak only of 
lilies, locks of hair, nightingales, and wine. If they de- 
scribe some imaginary beauty with which they are smitten, 
they compare her sometimes to the spring, sometimes to 
an enamelled mead. Her lips are like the rose, and her 
complexion resembles the jessamine. Cold and servile 
imitators, their languid imagination supplies them with no- 
thing new. They cannot march, except in a beaten path. 

<' Truth, my son, hath no need of severity to make us 
hear her voice. Never employ your muse in satire. A 
professed satirist is feared by all mankind: all are ap- 
prehensive of the malignity 9f his pen. He has hatred 
and envy to encounter, and many reasons to repent his 
caustic genius." 
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A poet's petition. 

The following petition was presented by John 
"Cleveland^ an English poet^ of the seventeenth 
century, to Oliver Cromwell, when a prisoner 
in Yarmouth gaol for his attachment to the 
Royal cause. Burnet calls it a humble petition; 
but it certainly cannot be considered as such : it 
was, however, an effectual one, and obtained 
Cleveland his release, by order of the Protector. 

*' May it please your Highness, 

** Rulers within the circle of their government have 
a claim to that which is said of the Deity, — ihey have their 

m 

centre everywhere, and their circumference nowhere. It is In 
this confidence that I address your Highness, as knowing 
no place in a nation is so remote as not to share in the 
ubiquity of your care ; no prison so close, as to shut me 
up from partaking of your influence. My Lord, it is my 
misfortune, that, after ten years of retirement from being 
engaged in the difference of the State, having wound my- 
self up in a private recess, and my comportment to tiie 
public being so inoffensive, that in all this time, neither 
fears nor jealousies have scrupled at my actions; being 
about three months since at Norwich, I was fetched with 
a guard before the Commissioners, and sent prisoner to 
Yarmouth ; and if it be not a new offence to make in- 
quiry where I offended, (for hitherto my foults are kept as 
dose as my person,) I am induced to believe, that, next 
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to the adherence to the Royal party, the cause of my con- 
finement is the narrowness of my estate; /or none stand 
committed y whose estate can bail them: I only am the 
prisoner, who have no acres to be my hostage. Now, if 
my poverty be criminal, (with reverence be it spoken,) I 
must implead your Highness, whose victorious arms have 
reduced me to it, as accessary to my guilt. Let it suffice, 
my Lord, that the calamity of the war hath made us poor; 
do not punish us for it. Whoever did penance for bdng 
ravished ? Is it not enough that we are stript so bare, but 
It must be made an order to a severe lash ? Must our scars 
be engraven with new wounds ? Must we first be made 
cripples, then beaten with our crutches ? Poverty, If It be 
a fault, is its own punishment x who suffers for It more, 
pays use upon use. I beseech your Highness, put some 
bounds to our overthrow, and do not pursue the chase to 
the other world. Can your thunders be levelled so low as 
our grovelling conditions ? Can that towering spirit, that 
hath quarried upon kingdoms, make a stoop at us who are 
the rubbish of those ruins? Methinks I hear your former 
achievements interceding with you not to sully your glories 
with trampling on the prostrate, nor clog the wheels of 
your chariot with so degenerous a triumph. The most re- 
nowned heroes have ever with such tenderness cherished 
their captives, that their swords did but cut out work for 
their courtesy: those that fell by their prowess sprung up 
by their fovours, as if they had struck them down, only to 
make them rebound the higher. I hope your Highness, 
as you are the rival of their fame, will be no less of their 
yirtues. The noblest trophy that you can erect to your 
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honour, is to raise the afflicted. And, since you have sub- * 
dued all opposition, it now remains that you attack yourself,* 
and with acts of mildness vanquish your victory. .It is not 
long since, my Lord, that you knocked off the shacklte 
from most of our party, and, by a grand release, did spread 
your clemency as large as your territories. . Let not new 
proscriptions interrupt our jubilee. Let not that your lenity' 
be slandered as the ambush of your further rigour : for the 
service of his Ms^esty, (if it be objected,) I am so far from 
excusing it, that I am ready to allege it in my vindication. 
I cannot conceive fidelity to my prince should taint me in 
your opinion ; I should rather expect it should recommend 
me to your favour. Had not we been faithful to our King,* 
we could not have given ourselves to be so to your High- 
ness : you had then trusted us gratis^ whereas now we have 
our former loyalty to vouch us. You see, my Lord, how 
much I presume upon the greatness of your spirit, that dare 
prevent my indictment with so frank a confession, espe- 
cially in this, which I may so justly deny, that it is almost 
arrogancy in me to own it ; for the truth is, I was not 
qualified enough to serve him : all that I could do was, to 
bear a part in his sufferings, and give myself up to be 
cheriahed in his fall. Thus my charge is double, my 
obedience to my Sovereign, and, what is the result o€ 
that — my want of a fortune. Now, whatever reflections 
I have on the former, 1 am a true penitent for the latter. 
My Lord, you see my crimes ! As to my defence, you bear 
it about yon ! I shall plead nothing in my justification 
but your Highness' clemency, which, as it is the constant 
inmate of a valiant breast, if you graciously please to extend 
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it to your supplicant in taking me out of this withering 
durance, your Highness will find that mercy will establish 
you more than power, though all the days of your life were 
as pregnant with victories as your twice auspicious third of 
September. 

" Your Highness' humble and 

submissive petitioner, 

J. C." 

MI88 SEWARD'a ENIGMA. 

A FEW years ago^ the newspapers amused the 
public with publishing an enigma^ which we 
were assured was composed by Miss Seward^ 
and found in her will^ with directions to her 
executors to pay £50 to the person who should 
discover the true solution. The unmeaning 
puzzle immediately set the small wits^ who in- 
dulge in such trifles, at work, and the periodical 
journals and newspapers teemed with answers. 
The enigma stating that the solution would give 
the name of an ancient and renowned city, all 
the classical towns of any note that could be 
thought of were fixed upon for the identical one 
meant. Persepolis was a favourite city with 
more than one GBdipus. Others coptended that 
Hecatompylos was the lucky town. Some were 
for Heliopolis ; Alexandria had a few adherents. 
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and Athens was mentioned ; others took a sud- 
den leap down the tide of age^ and descended 
at once to Rheims and Wirtemberg ; while an 
arch wit wrote a most elaborate essay^ to prove 
that the words '^ ancient city" had been substi- 
tuted for ^' ancient thoroughfare/' and that the 
subject of the enigma was actually '^ Mutton 
Lane." 

When competition for the prize^ or the c<»n- 
plaisance of editors^ was exhausted^ it was dis- 
covered, that the enigma was but a curtailed 
copy of a rebus published in the '* Ghentleman's 
Magazine," in March, 1757* It was then attri- 
buted to Lord Chesterfield, and could scarcely 
have been the production of the lady named^ as 
she was at that time only ten years of age. 

The following is a copy of the original ba^ 
gatelle : 

" The noblest object in the works of art ; 
The brightest scenes which Nature can impart ; 
The well-known signal in the time of peace ; 
The point essential in a tenant's lease ; 
The farmer's comfort as he drives the plough ; 
A soldier's duty, and a lover's tow ; 
A contract made before the nuptial tie ; 
A blessing, riches never can supply ; 
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A spot that adds new charms to pretty faces ; * 

An engine used in fundamental cases ; 

A planet seen between the earth and sun ; 

A prize that merit never yet has won ; 

A loss which prudence seldom can retrieve ; 

The death of Judas, and the fall of Eve ; 

A part between the ancle and the knee ; 

A papist's toast, and a physician's fee ; 

A wife's ambition, and a parson's dues ; 

A miser's idol, and the badge of Jews. 

If now your happy genius can divine 
The correspondent words in every line; 
By the first letter plainly may be founds 
An ancient city that is much renown'd." 

ANAGRAMS AND ACROSTICS. 

One " Mistress Mary Fage/' who flourished 
in the time of Charles I.^ was, perhaps, the most 
prolific anagrammatist England ever produced^ 
She published a whole book of anagrams and 
acrostics, under the title of '* Fame's Rowle," in 
which the names of the King and Queen, and 
all the Dukes, Marquesses, Earls, Viscounts, 
Bishops, Barons, Privy Counsellors, Knights of 
the Garter, and Judges of the three kingdoms of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, to the number 
of no less than four hundred and twenty, are 
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anagrammatized^ and each anagram illustrated 
by an equally curious acrostic. The following 
may serve as a specimen of her manner. 

" To the Right Hon. John, Earl of Weymes, Lord Weymes. 

John Weymes. 

Anagramma Shew men joy. 

I n your great honour, free from all alloy,-. 

O truly noble fTeymes, you shew men joy ; 

H aving your vertues in their clearer si^ht, 

N oihing there is can breed them more delight. 

W iHtijoy your wisdome so doth men content, 

E ver we pray it might be permanent ; 

Y our virtuous life doth breed so great delight, 

M en wish you endless^'o^, you to requite ; 

£ ternall^'o^ may unto you succeede, 

S hewing men Joy who do your comfort breed." 

In a ^^ New Help to Discourse," 12mo. Lond. 
1684, we have an English anagram, with a very 
quaint epigrammatic '^ exposition." 

" Toast A Sott. 

A toast is like a sot ; or, what is most 
Comparative, a sot is lili:e a toast ; 
For when their substances in liquor sink. 
Both properly are said to be in drink.** 
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" Anagrams/' says Mr. D'lsraeli, '' were often 
devoted to the personal attachments of love or. 
friendship^ — a friend delighted to twine his 
name with that of his friend. Crashawe, th« 
poet, had a literary intimate of the name of Car, 
who was his posthumous editor; and in pre- 
fixing some elegiac lines, discovers that his best 
friend Crashawe was Car ; for so the anagram 
of Crashawe runs — he was Car. On this quaint 
discovery, he has indulged all the tenderness of 
his recollections : 

** Was Car, then, Crashawe, or was Crashawe Car ? 
Since both within one name combined are. 
Yes, Car 's Crashawe, he 's Car : 'tis love alone 
Which melts two hearts, of both composing one, 

* 

So Crashawe 's still the same," &c. 

SOAMB JENYNB. 

In the very amusing memoirs of his own 
life,. Cumberland has given a characteristic 
sketch of SoamQ Jenjnas, whose early infidelity, 
and subsequent conversion, together with the 
singular and highly original work which he 
published in vindication of the Christian reli- 
gion, are better known than his poetical produc- 
tions, which, however, form part of " Chalmers' 
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Collection^" and are distinguished by that 
graceful ease and sprightly wit by which his 
conversation was characterised. 

^^ A disagreement about a name or a date^" 
says Cumberland^ " will mar the best story that 
was ever put together. Sir Joshua Re3mold8 
luckily could not hear an interrupter of this 
sort; Johnson would not hear^ or, if he heard, 
would not heed him ; Soame Jen3ms heard him, 
heeded him, set him right, and took up his tale 
where he had left it, without any diminution of 
its humour, adding only a few more twists to 
his snuff-box, a few more taps upon the lid of 
it, with a prefatory grunt or two, the invariable 
forerunner of the amenity that was at the heels 
of them. He was the man who bore his part in 
all societies with the most even temper and 
undisturbed hilarity, of all the good companions 
whom I ever knew. He came into your house 
at the very moment you had put upon your 
card. He dressed himself, to do your party 
honour, in all the colours of the jay : his lace, 
indeed, had long since lost its lustre ; but his 
coat had faithfully retained its cut since the 
days when gentlemen embroidered figured vel- 
vets with short sleeves, boot cuffs, and buckram. 
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skirts. As nature had cast him in the exact 
mould of an ill-made pair of stiff stays^ he fol- 
lowed her so close in the fashion of his coat, 
that it was doubted if he did not wear them :— 
because he had a protuberant wen just under 
his poll, he wore a wig that did not cover above 
half his head. His eyes were protruded like 
the eyes of the lobster, who wears them at the 
end of his feelers ; and yet there was room be- 
tween one of these and his nose for another 
wen, that added nothing to his beauty; yet I 
heard this man very innocently remark, when 
Gibbon published his history, that he ^won^- 
dered any body so ugly could write a book.' 

^^ Such was the exterior o£ a man who was 
the charm of the circle, and gave a zest to every 
company he came into ; his pleasantry was of a 
sort peculiar to himself; it harmonized with 
every thing ; it was like the bread to our din- 
ner ; you did not, perhaps, make it the whole, 
or principal part, of your meal, but it was an 
admirable and wholesome auxiliary to your other 
viands. Soame Jen3ms told you no long stories, 
engrossed not much of your attention, and was 
not angry with those that did. His thoughts 
were original, and were apt to have a very 
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whimsical affinity to the paradox in them. He 
wrote verses upon dancings and prose upon the 
origin of evil; yet he was a very indifferent 
metaphysician^ and a worse dancer. . Ill-nature 
and personality^ with the single exception of his 
lines upon Johnson^ I never heard fall from his 
lips ; these lines I have forgotten, though I 
believe I was the first person to whom he 
recited them. They were very bad ; but' he 
had been told, that Johnson ridiculed has meta« 
physics; and some of us had just then been 
making extemporary epitaphs upon each other. 
Though his wit was harmless, yet the general 
cast of it was ironical : there was a terseness in 
his repartee that had a play of words as well as 
of thought ; as, when speaking of the differ- 
ence between laying out money upoii land, or 
purchasing into the funds, he said, ' One was 
principal without interest, and the other interest 
without principal.' Certain it is, he had a 
brevity of expression that nevier hung upon the 
ear, and you felt the point in the very moment 
that he made the push. 

'^ It was rather to be lamented that his lady, 
Mrs. Jenyns, had so great a respect for his 
good sayings, and so imperfect a recollection of 
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them; for^ though she always prefaced her 
recitals of them with — ^ As Mr, Jenyns says/ 
—it was not always what Mr. Jenyns said, and 
never, I am apt to think, as Mr. Jenyns said. 
But she was an excellent old lady, and twirled 
her fan with as much mechanical address as her 
ingenious husband twirled his snuff-box." 

The "Epitaph on Johnson," alluded to above, 
after all, contains, perhaps, the most accurate 
estimate of that singular and inconsistent being 
that has ever been published. 

" Here lies Sam Johnson : — reader, have a care. 
Tread lightly, lest you wake a sleeping bear. 
Religious, moral, generous, and humane. 
He was ; and self-sufficient, proud, and v^n ; 
Fond of, and OTcrbeariug in, dispute ; 
A Christian, and a scholar, — but a brute." 

The following may serve as a specimen of 
his lighter and more numerous productions. 

** When first I sought fjur Celia's love. 
And every charm wad new, 
I swore, by all the gods above. 
To be for ever true. 

JBut long in vain did I adore. 
Long wept and sigh'd in vain i 
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She still protested, vow*!!, and swore. 
She ne'er would ease my pain. 

At last overcome, she made me blest. 

And yielded all her charms ; 
And I forsook her, when possessed. 

And fled to others' arms. 

But let not this, dear Celia, now 

To rage thy breast iocline ; 
For why, since you forgot your vow. 

Should I remember mine ?" 

CHURCHILL. 

The following tributes to our great English 
satirist, Churchill, are preserved among the 
manuscripts of the Rev. William Cole, at the 
British Museum. They appear to have been 
copied from the " Cambridge Chrdnicle," and 
other prints, about the time of the poef s death. 

I. 

'^ Churchill no more ! O, cruel Death ! 'twas hard 
So soon to rob us of our favourite bard ; 
We should not thus bewail the fatal doom, 
Hadst thou but plac'd an equal in his room," 

II. 
** He's gone ! great Churchill's gone ! 'tis true. 
Yet cease the fates to blame ; 
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Yean they allowed him but a few. 
But ga^e etenial fame." 

III. 
*' Prose-drivhig dances, waddling fooh in rhyme; 
Scoundrels of every kind, by vengeance led. 
Spit fortii your venom, poison all your clime ; 
Churchill, who scourg'd you to your holes, is dead." 

POETRY OF AVERY, ALIAS BRIDOMAN^ THE 

PIRATE. 

AvERY was a native of Pl3nnouth^ and called . 
Long Ben, probably from his having exceeded 
most of his contemporaries in height. Receiving 
a commission for an expedition from the Spanish 
government, he lay a considerable time at the 
Gro3me, in company with some other vessels. 
During this interval of leisure, Avery formed 
the hazardous design of becoming the merciless 
plunderer of the ships of all nations; and. 
having succeeded in seducing a sufficient num- 
ber of seamen to navigate the Charles II. of 
44 guns, he sailed as her commander, without 
the least interruption. 

In the course of their voyage, they plundered 
several Swedish and British vessels on their 

TOL. II. F 
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way to or from Newfoundland^ and afterwards 
visited the Portuguese island of Santa May, 
where Avery provided himself with every 
necessary by stratagem. 

Taking advantage of the total ignorance of 
his character in the settlement, this subtle pirate 
invited the governor, his lady, and attendants, 
to an entertainment on board the Charles II., 
which they accepted ; but, in the midst of their 
pleasures, the unfortunate representative of his 
Portt^uese Majesty received the unwelcome 
information, that he was expected to supply the 
ship with provisions and stores, or take the 
alternative of a trip to the Red Sea. The gover- 
nor preferred die lesser evil oi the two, and 
sent (H*ders on sh<Hre for large quantities o£ the 
articles demanded. Those wer^ no sooner re- 
ceived, than Avery restored hi^tiostages to their 
liberty, who were conveyed to their residence, 
and the former sailed. 

On his arrival in the Red Sea, he endeavoured 
to procure informaticm respecting a convoy of 
the pilgrimage to Mecca. While waiting for 
this purpose, the pirate discovered two vessels, 
one of which mounted 70 guns, and had a com- 
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pigment of 1300 men. Calculating upon th^ 
superior courage and address of his crew, 
Avery did not hesitate to attack the ship. The 
Turks defended her with obstinacy for two 
hours; but had, at the close of that period, 
lost all their masts, which eompelled them to 
surrender. 

The villains robbed the vessel of precious 
stones and gold. to the amount of £200,000, 
most inhumanly treated the women on board, - 
and then sent the ship adrift. Fortunately for 
the sufferers, they floated on the coast of India ; 
where the natives, hearing that the pirates were 
Englishmen, attacked the different factories, 
which were . saved from destructicm by the 
prompt protection of the government. Avery 
returned, and shaped his course for the island of 
Providence, in the West Indies ; and, bribing 
the governor with £1000, he shared his booty 
with his men, who came in parties to England 
and Ireland by different conveyances. 

Upon receiving intelligence to this effect, a 
reward of £500 was offered, by proclamation, 
for apprehending Avery, and proportionate 
sums for the trew. The following curious lines 
appeared in the periodical publications of 1696, 
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which were said to have been written by this 
arch-pirate^ and sent by him to Corunna, whence 
he sailed :•— 

** Come all you brave boys, whose courage is bold. 
Will y* venture with me, and Til glut you with gold ? 
Make haste to Corunna, where a ship you shall find. 
Now caird the Fancy, which will pleasure your mind. 
Captiua Every is in her, and calls her his own ; 
He will box her about before he has done ; 
French, Spanish, and Portuguese, and Heathen like- 
wise. 
He has made a war with until that he dies. 
Her model's like wax, and she sails like the wind, 
She's rigged and fitted, and curiously finn'd. 
And has all things convenient for our design : — 
God bless his poor Fancy, she's bound for the Mine. 
Fair Plymouth, farewell! and Catdown be d — n'd ! 
I once was part owner of most of that land ; 
But as I'm dissolv'd, I wiU abdicate 
My person from England, to attend on my fate- 
Then away from this frigid and temperate zone. 
To one that's more torrid you'll find I am gone, 
With a hundred and fifty brave sparks of this age. 
Who Are fully resolv'd their foes to engage, 
lliose northern climates are not thrifty to me : 
I'll rifle th' Antartick, which some men shall see ; 
And I am not afraid to let the world know. 
That to the South Seas and Persia I'll go. 
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Our names shall be blazed, and spread through the 

sky, 
For a great many places I hope to descry, 
Where never an Englishman yet has been seen. 
Nor any proud Dutchman can say he has been. 
My commission is large, for I made it myself, 
And the capstern will stretch it full larger by half. 
It was dated at Corunna, believe it, my friend. 
From the year ninety-three until the world end. 
I honour St. George, and his colours I'll wear. 
And quarter TU give, but no nation Til spare. 
The world must assist me in what I do want, 
And ril give you my bill when money grows scant : 
But this I do say, and do solemnly swear. 
He that strikes to St. George the better shall fare ; 
But he that refuses, shall suddenly spy 
Strange colours on board of my Fkncy to fly : — 
Four chevers of gold in a bloody field, 
Environ'd with green, and this is my shield. 
Yet call but for quarter before you do see 
A bloody dag out, which is our decree. 
No quarters to give, no quarters to take ; 
We save nothing living ; alas ! 'tis too late ! 
For we are all sworn by the bread and the wine, — 
Most serious we are, as any divine. 
Now this is the course I intend for to steer, 
My false-hearted nation, to you I declare, 
I have done ye no wrong, thou must me forgive. 
For tiie sword shall maintdn me as long as I live." 
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DB. JOHN LEYDEN. 

** His bright and brief career is o'er, 
And mnte his tuneful strsuns ; 
Quenched is his lamp of varied loro, 
That loved the liijht of song to pour :— 
A distant and a deadly shore 
Has Lbyden*s cold remains 1" 

Walter Scott. 

Scotland may well boast of the number of 
her sons, who, in spite of poverty and humble 
birth, have risen to eminence and £ame; and 
among these, none deserves a nobler place than 
the accomplished Leyden. 

The son of a humble cotter in Teviotdale, his 
genius and assiduity burst through all the ob-: 
stacles which enveloped his path, and placsed 
him in the highest rank among the literati of his 
country. But though that barren country is so 
fruitful in the production of men of taleht, she 
is, unfortunately, incapable of maintaining them, 
and they are compelled to wander over the wide 
world in search of that subsistence which is 
denied to them at home. Of this, Leyden af- 
fords a melancholy instance. Gifted with ex- 
traordinary talents, which he had cultivated 
with unwearied exertion j—^stinguished alike 
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for his devotion to the Mtises^ and fbr his un- 
common learnings which embraced not only a 
profound knowledge of the classical and mo- 
dem languages of Europe^ but also an intimate 
acquaintance with many OrientiQ tongues;— 
with all these advantages combined^ he found 
it impossible to gain more than a scanty and 
precarious subsistence in his native land ; and^ 
after being with difficulty persuaded to relin- 
quish the scheme of adding his name to the long 
list of victims of African Discovery^ he set sail 
for the East Indies^ in the capacity of Assistant- 
Surgeon. Here^ his great talents pointed him 
out to the notice^ and conciliated for him the 
esteem of Lord Minto^ then Governor-General, 
by whom hf was appointed to several public 
employments of trust and consequence ; but he 
ultimately fell a sacrifice to his 2real for improve- 
ment> and the pestilential climate of Batavia^ in 
the thirty-sixth year of his age. 

Of his unconquerable industry, the following 
anecdote is related by Sir John Malcolm. " He 
was so ill at Mysore, soon after his arrival from 
England, that Mr. Anderson, the surgeon who 
attended him, despaired of his life ; but though 
all his friends endeavoured, at this period, to 
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prevail upon him to relax in his application to 
study^ it was in vain. He used^ when unable 
to sit upright^ to prop himself up with pillows^ 
and continue his translations. One day that I 
was sitting by his bed-side^ the surgeon came 
in. ^ I am glad you are here^' said Mr. Ander- 
son, addressing himself to me^ ' you will be able 
to persuade Leyden to attend to my advice. I 
have told him before, and I now repeat, that he 
will die if he does not leave off his studies, and 
remain quiet'—-' Very well. Doctor,' exclaimed 
Leyden ; * you have done your duty, but you 
must now hear me; / cannot be idle; and whether 
I die or live, the wheel must go round to the 
last :' and he actually continued, under the de- 
pression of a fever and a liver complaint, to study 
more than ten hours each day." 

His feelings on the subject of his exile from 
his home and country, are well depicted in the 
following beautiful little poem. 

« OI»B TO AN INDIAN GOLD COIN. 

l9^rUten in ChMcAl, Malabar. 
Slave of the dark and dirty mine ! 

What vanity has brought thee here f 
How can I love to see thee shine 

So bright, whom I have bought so dear ? — 
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The tent-rope'8 flapping lone I he«r 
For twilight-converse, arm in arm ; 

Ihe jacluil'g shriek bursts on mine ear 
When mirth and music wont to charm. 

By Ch^ric&l's darlc wandering streams. 

Where cane-tufts shadow all the wild. 
Sweet visions haunt my waking dreams 

Of Teviot lov'd while still a child. 

Of castled rocks stupendous pil'd 
By Esk or Eden's classic wave. 

Where loves of youth and friendships smil'd, 
Uncun^d by thee, vile yellow slave ! 

Fade, day-dreams sweet, from memory fade : — 

The perish'd bliss of youth's first prime. 
That once so bright on fancy play*d. 

Revives no more in after-time. 

Far from my sacred natal clime, . 
I haste to an untimely grave ; 

The daring thoughts that soar'd sublime 
Are sunk in ocean's southern wave. 

Slave of the mine ! tiiy yellow light 

Gleams baleful as the tomb-fire drear. — 
A gentie vision comes by night 

My lonely widow'd heart to cheer ; 

Her eyes are dim with many a tear. 
That once were giuding stars to mine : 

Her fond heart throbs with many a fear !^ 
I cannot bear to see thee shine. 
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For thee, for thee, vile yellow slave, 

I left a heart tiiat lov'd me true ! 
I cross'd the tedious dcean-wave. 

To roam in climes unkind and dew. 

The cold wind of the stranger blew 
Chill on my withered heart : — the grave 

Dark and untimely met my view — 
And all for thee, vile yellow slave ! 

Ha ! com'st thou now so late to mock 

A wanderer*8 banish'd heart forlorn, 
Now that his frame the lightning shock 

Of sun-rays tipt with death has borne ? 

From love> from friendship, 'country , tonii 
To memory's fond regrets the prey. 

Vile slave, thy yellow dross I scorn !— • 
Go mix thee with thy kindred clay !' 



i»» 



When Leyden was at Mysore, an occurrence 
took place which shewed that ill-health had 
neither subdued his spirit, nor weakened his 
poetical powers. His host. Sir John Malcolm, 
one morning before breakfast, gave him back 
his poem of the " Scenes of Infancy," which he 
had borrowed a few days before; — on looking 
at the title-page, Lejden observed that Sir John 
had written with a pencil the stanzas which 
follow :— -. 
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" Thy muse, O Leyden, seeks do foreign clime, 

For deeds of fane, to twine ker brow with bays ; 
Bat finds a home whereon to build her rhyme, 
And patriot virtues sings in patriot lays. 

'Us songs like thine that lighten labour's toil, 
That rouse each generous feeling of the heart. 

That bind us closer to our native soil. 
And make it deaiSi from those we love to part. 

'Us songs like thine that make each rqgged wild. 
And barren heath, to Scotia's sons more dear 

Thau scenes o'er which fond Nature partial smil'd, 
And rob'd in verdure thro' the varied year. 

'Tis songs like thine that spread the martial flame, 
'Mid Scotia's sons, and bid each youth aspire 

To rush on death, to gain a deathless name. 
And live in story like his glorious sire. 

While the clear Teviot thro' fedr meads «hall stray. 

And Esk sliU clearer seeks the Western rnsuo ; 
So long shall Border maidens sing thy lay, 
, And Border youths applaud the patriot strain." 

Leyden read these verses once or twice over, 
with much appi^rexit satisfaction^ and then ex- 
claimed^ " What ! attack me at my own trade ; 
this must not be. You^ gentlemen," addressing 
himself to two or three who were in the par- 
lour, " may go to breakfast^- but I wil} neither 
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eat nor drink^ until I have answered this fine 

* 

compliment." He retired to his room^ and in 
less than half an hour^ returned with the fol- 
lowing far superior lines^ addressed to Colonel 
Malcolm : — 



(< 



Bred 'mid the heaths and mountun swidns. 
Rude Nature charm'd my early view ; 

I sigh'd to leave my native plains, 
And bid the haunts of youth adieu. 

Soft as I trac'deach woodland green, 
I sketched its charms with parting hand ; 

That memory might each fairy scene 
Revive within this Eastern land. 

Careless of fame, nor fond of praise, 
The simple strains spontaneous sprung. 

For Teviot's youths 1 wrote the lays. 
For Border-maids my songs I sung. 

Enough for me if these impart 
The glow to patriot virtue dear ; 

The free-born soul, the fearless heart. 
The spirit of the mountaineer. 

Torn from my native wilds afar. 
Enough for me if souls like thine 

Unquench'd beneath the Eastern star. 
Can still applaud the high design." 
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SINGULAR DEDICATIONS OF POEMS. 

In the dedication of poems^ one general man- 
ner has prevailed ever since poems were written 
— ^namely^ to extol^ with more or less extra- 
vagance^ the individuals to whom they are in- 
scribed. Every reader is familiar with instances 
of the fulsome extremes to which such adulation 
has been carried : let ours be the more agreeable 
task to bring together some of the few cases 
which are either deserving of imitation for the 
good taste in which they are conceived, or 
amusing for their eccentricity. 

The happiest, and, at the same time, one of 
the shortest, dedications, which we remember to 
have met with, is that prefixed to the poem of 
^^ Madagascar," by Sir William Davenant; J648. 
It is in these words : 

'* If these poems live, may their memories bv whom 
they are cherished, Endymioii Porter and H. Jarmyn, live 
with them.*' 

Sheppard, in his ^^ Epigrams, Theological, 
Philosophical, and Romantic," 1651, has adopted 
almost literally the same style of inscription : 

"If these Epigrams sunrive, (maugre the voracitie of 
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HiDe,) let the names of Chmtopher Clapham and James 
Winter (to whom the author dedicateth these his en- 
deavours^) live with them." 

Davenant's d^dicaticHi had m^^ny other imi- 
tators : it may be said^ indeed^ to have given for 
a time the mode to this class of composition. 
. Nothing can be more pleasing than the idea 
of thus handing down to posterity the names of 
those firiends by whom one's labours have been 
'^ cherished/' and but for whose encouragement 
they mighty perhaps^ never have seen the light. 
How different the feeling of the author^ who^ 

** To his most esteemed and beloved Selfe, 
Dal dedicaique,*' 

Who but some churlish cynic — some growler 
at the world — some man without a friend to 
commemorate^ could thus proclaim his ^^ selfe" 
idolatry ? Such^ in fact^ in many rei^pects, was 
Marston^ whose " Scourge of Villainy" is in- 
scribed, in these terms. 

Although Marston was imitated by many^ he 
does not appear to have been copied in this 
particular by any one. The dedication of 
" A Scourge" seems more properly to belong to 
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those who are scourged; and so vre find the 
'^ Scourge of Drunkenness/' by Wm. Hornby, 
inscribed — 

** To all the impious and relentless- hearted rutfians and 
roysters under Bacchus' regiment : Comuapes wisheth re- 
morse of conscience and moreincreftse of grade. 

Come, Drunkenness, untrusse. 

And naked strip thee, 
For without mercy 

I will soundly whip thee," &Ci 

Cornuapes is a name assumed by the author, 
in allusion to a wood-cut on the title^ of a wild 
man of the ape species^ smoking a pipe with one 
hand^ and holding a scourge in the other. 

The writer who has comprehended the greatest 
number of persons 6y name in one dedication, is 
the anonymous author of a scarce poetical tracts 
entitled " The Martyrdome of Saint George of 
Cappadocia^ Titular Patron of England, and the 
Most Noble Order of the Garter/'— 1614. It 
is dedicated "To all the Noble^ Honorable^ and 
Worthy in Great Brittaine^ bearing the name of 
George; and to all other^ the true friends of 
Christian Chivalrie, lovers of Saint G^eorge's 
name and vertues." It has been often erro- 
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neously stated^ that Greorge was a Christiaii 
name of very rare occurrence in this country, 
until the accession of the present family to the 
throne. Burton mentions Greorge de Chamels, 
in the time of Edward I.; and one of the brothers 
of Edward IV. was called G^eoirge ; but the name 
at that time was certainly less common than 
might have been expected^ considering that 
Saint G«orge was the titular patron of England; 
that he was the patron, also^ of the Order of 
the Garter^ instituted by Edward III.; and, 
especially, how the Scotch and Irish have ho- 
noured their patron saints,, by the numberless 
Andrews and Patricks among them. In his- 
tory, however, we find many Georges previous 
to the date of this work, as may be seen by 
consulting any of our biographical collections. 
Although few may have heard of George Olif- 
. ford. Earl of Cumberland, or George Abbot, 
Archl^ishop of Canterbury, yet none are stran- 
gers to the names of George Buchanan, George 
Fox, George Monk, Duke of Albemarle, or the 
profligate George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham. 
Next to dedicating to a shadow, we may class 
dedicating to nothing and nobody. Of this, we 
have a quaint enough example in the following 
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lines^ which present a specimen of what may be 
termed dedication by inference. 

** To my deare Friend, Mr, Charles Aleyn, 

When Fame had sayd, thy poem should come out 
Without a dedication ; some did doubt 
If Fame in that had told the truth, but I, 
Who knew her false, boldly gave Fame the lye, 
For I was certaine, that this booke, by thee. 
Was Dedicated to Eternity, 

"ITiy Tnie Lover^ Ed. Prideaux." 

POETIC HIGHWAYMAN. 

In a letter to Mr. Mead^ preserved among 
that gentleman's papers in the British Museum, 
and dated February 3, 1625> there is the fol- 
lowing account of a singular highwayman. 

'^ Mr. Clavell, a gentleman, a knight's eldest 
son, a great highway-robber, and of posts^ was, 
together with a soldier, his companion, arraigned 
and condemned, on Monday last, at the King's 
Bench bar. He pleaded for himself, that he 
never had struck or wounded any man, never 
taken any thing from their bodies, as rings, &c., 
never cut their girths or saddles, or done them, 
when hq robbed^ any corporeal violence. He 
was^ with his companion^ reprieved: he sent 

VOL. II. 6 
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the following verses to the King for mercy, and 
hath obtained it. 

" I that have robb*d so oft, am now bid stand ; 
Death and the law assault roe, and demand 
My life and means : I never us'd men so, 
But, having ta'en their money, let them go. 
Yet, must I die ? and is there no relief ? 
The King of Kings had mercy on a thief ! 
So may our gracious King, too, if he please. 
Without his Council, grant me a release. 
God is his precedent, and men shall see 
His mercy go beyond severity/* . 

DRAMATIC POETS READERS OF THEIR OWN 

WORKS. 

NAT. LEE 

was SO pathetic a reader of dramatic poetry^ 
that, while he was reciting one of his own plays 
in the Green-Room, to Major Mohun, the latter^ 
in the warmth of his admiration^ threw away 
the part, and exclaimed — ^' To what purpose 
can I undertake this character, if I am not 
able to play it as well as you read it?" 

DRYDEN. 

This great poet, though one of the first har- 
monizers of our language^ was so indifferent 
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a reader^ that, when he brought his pky of 
" AmphjrtHon" on the stage, Cibber, who heard 
him give it the first reading, says, '^ Though he 
delivered the plain sense of every period, yet 
the whole was in so cold, so fiat, and unafiecting 
a manner, that I am afraid of not being believed, 
if I should express it." 

COLLEY CIBBER. 

Though his voice, as an actor, was occasionally 
harsh and unmusical, more particularly in tra- 
gedy, he was a fine reciter of comedies in private. 
Foote and Murphy, both excellent judges, have 
given testimony of this, particularly the latter, 
who heard him read the scenes of Lord and 
Lady Townley, in '' The Provoked Husband," 
to Mrs. Woffington. It is true, his voice partook 
of the old school, and, therefore, differed, in some 
respect, from that familiarity in modern dialogue 
which Garrick introduced; but it was, upon the 
whole, a fine picture of the manners of the age 
in which the play was written, and had a very 
impressive effect. 

I 

ROWE. 

This poet was equally es;cellent in reading 
well. Mrs. Oldfield, herself a fine reciter, and 
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an acknowledged judge^ declared^ ^^ That all the 
merit she acquired in the modulation of her 
tones^ was^ from Rowe reading his own tra^ 
gedies." 

THOMSON. 

He read so badly^ and with such a broad 
Scotch accent^ that he^ latterly^ never attempted 
it, but to divert the company. One of the ■ 
players was obliged to read his two Tragedies of 
" Agamemnon" and '* Sophonisba." 

CONGREVE. 

Southern says of Congreve, " That when he 
brought a comedy of his own to the play era, 
he read it so wretchedly ill, that they were on 
the point of rejecting it, till one of them good- 
naturedly took it out of his hands, and read it, 
when they were so fully persuaded of the ex- 
cellence, that, for half a year before it was acted, 
he had the privilege of the House." 

ADDISON. 

On. the first reading of his " Cato," in the 
Green-Room, he succeeded so ill, that he would 
not attempt it a second time. He, therefore. 
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consigned that task to Gibber^ who acquitted 
himself so much better than the author^ that the 
latter requested he would, perform the part of 
Cato, But Gibber knew his own talents too well 
for this, and he yielded the part very judiciously 
to Booth. 

ISAAC BICKERSTAFF 

recited in a voice so thick, and a manner so seem- 
ingly embarrassed, as rendered him Hot only 
incapable of giving variety to his tones, but, at 
times, scarcely intelligible. In reading his Go- 
medy of '^ 'Tis Well it's no Worse," since cut 
down to the Farce of " The Pannel," to a small 
circle of friends, he laid most of them asleep, 
though just after partaking of the hospitalities 
of his table. 

DB. GOLDSMITH 

read so slovenly, and with such an Irish brogue, 
that it was sometimes difficult to distinguish his 
poetry from his prose. He was sensible of this 
himself, and used to say, " I leave the reading 
of my pieces, and the punctuation of them, to 
the players and the printers, for, in truth, I 
know little of either." 
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EPITAPHS ON WOLFE. 

On the death of General Wolfe^ a premium 
was offered for the best written epitaph on. that 
brave officer. A number of poets of all de^ 
scriptions started as candidates; and^ among 
the rest, was a poem sent to the Editor of the 
" Public Ledger," of which the following was 
one of the stanzas : 

" He march'd without dread or fears 
At the head of his bold grenadiers ; 
And what was more remarkable— nay, verp partietdar. 
He climbed up rocks that were perpendicular." 

Hilton's portrait. 

Granger says, that Marshal's Portrait of 
Milton was the first print of him ever published ; 
and Salmasius, in his ^^ Defensio Regia," says, 
it gave him a more advantageous idea of his 
person than he ever had before. Milton himsdUf^ 
however, had a very different opinion of it, as 
may be gathered from the following translatioa 
of some Greek verses which he wrote under a 
copy of the portrait : " Will any one say that 
this portrait was the work of an ingenious hand? 
My very friends, looking at my own natural 
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countenance^ know not whom it r^resentd/ but 
laugh at the awkward imitation of the idiotic 
artist'' 

ENGLISH BALLAD-SINGERS. 

Custom had established yearly festivals for 
these wandering children of melody in the 
classic regions of St. Giles's, which were much 
frequented by some of the wits of the day — 
Swift, Gay, BoliAgbroke, Steele, &c. From 
these high followers of the Muses, yearly con- 
tingents of ballads were expected. Swift 
contracted to furnish the humorous songs. 
Gay, who, as Goldsmith observed of him, had 
a happy strain of haMad-thinking, was set down 
for the pathetic ones. Those of a miscellaneous 
character were divided amongst a number of 
amateur bards. No importunities, even of his 
friends, could induce Pope to attend any of 
these assemblies. .. He was, however, prevailed 
on to write an epitaph for a young creature 
whom he had several times seen and, heard, and 
who was known to her companions under, the 
title of Ckrinda. She was much favoured. by 
«ome of the great ; and, but for her attachment 
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to the life of a ballad-singer^ mighty with her 
beauty and accomplishments^ have risen to for- 
tune. The following is a fragment of the 
epitaph ; and, as we have it merely from tradi- 
tion^ we must not be held answerable for it as a 
genuine or correct production. 

*' She who is laid beneath this sod of earth 
Was blest, though wanting titles, power, and birth ; 
Though poor, had yet the loftiest bards inspir'd ; 
Though fair, was yet by her own sex admir'd^ 
But Wortley was the woman that did praise. 
And Swift and Gay the bards thatloy'd her lays. 
Clarinda, courted by the wise and gi'eat. 
Would stay to charm the vulgar at their gate ; 
Pleas'd if those notes which lords and poets lov'd. 
Were by the humble peasant-throng approv'd.*' 

Gay and Swift had naturally a relish for low 
society, and were hailed by the fraternity and 
sisterhood as the most precious sources of profit. 
Amongst other songs which Swift sent into the 
world through the medium of the ballad- 
singers, was a severe satire on the Duke, of 
Marlborough, beginning ^^ Our Johnny is come 
from the wars." The song drew much atten- 
tion in the streets^ and excited the strongest 
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resentment against the author in the breast of 
the accomplished Duchess. She remained im- 
placable until the publication of "Gulliver," 
when she offered her friendship to Swift, 
through his friend Gay. The " Beggar's 
Opera" was originally written, (we have it on 
Gay's own authority,) to celebrate the marriage 
of James Chanter and Moll Lay. There was a 
young creature amongst the ballad-singers, now 
known to the world by no other title than Clara, 
who drew much attention at this time by the 
sweetness and pathos of her tones. She was 
the original singer of " Black-eyed Susan,' and 
one or two songs which were afterwards intro^ 
duced into the "Beggar's Opera." But her 
recommendation to particular notice was the 
circumstance of her having, for many years, 
been the object of Lord Bolingbroke's enthu- 
siastic affection. The poor girl strayed for some 
time, during which his Lordship had not seen 
her ; and it was after that interval, that, having 
met her, he addressed to her the tender lines, 
beginning, 

" Dear thoughtless Clara, to my verse attend. 
Believe, for once, the lover and the friend." 
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And concluding thus :— *• 

** To virtue thus and to thyself restor'd. 
By all admired, by one alone ador'd ; 
Be to thy Harry ever kind and true. 
And live for him who more than died for you." 

A series of calamities totally ruined her vocal 
powers^ and she afterwards subsisted by the 
sale of oranges at the Court of Requests. 

ANCIENT IRISH BARDS. 

. The Ollamkain Re Dan, or Bards of the an- 
cient Irish, were panegyrists or rhapsodista, 
in whom the character of the Troubadour and 
Jongleur of Proven9e seem to have been united. 
Each chieftain entertained in his castle one of 
these rhapsodists, who^ while he, his family^ 
and guests, were assembled in the great hall, 
around the " groaning board," recited in verse, 
to the accompaniment of his harp, the praiseB 
of his patron's ancestors, or the compositions of 
the ancient bards from whom he was himself 
descended. Sometimes the subjects of his 
songs, like many of Homer's narrations, were 
founded on hints taken from extravagant tales 
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propagated long before his time; sometimes 
they were founded on facts ; and often extem- 
poraneous effusions of wit and humour flowed 
abundantly from Imn. As these rhapsodists, 
whose persons were deemed sacred^ sometimes 
indulged in satire and invective, they held the 
nobles in much awe; and gifts were occasion- 
ally bestowed on them, to keep their ^' Muse in 
good humour." 

The influence of their rhymes, too, as well as 
the boldness with which they poured them forth 
on all occasions, was most astonishing, and may 
be well illustrated by the following anecdote. 
When the Earl of Kildare, while Lord-Lieute- 
nant of Ireland, was summoned by the King 
(Henry VIII.) to England, to answer certain 
charges brought against him, he entrusted the 
administration to his son. Lord Thomas. A 
rumour, soon after the Earl's departure, being 
spread, that he had been executed in the Tower, 
and that his whole family were threatened with 
the royal vengeance, this rash young man, by 
the advice of his asociates, determined en 
revenging the injuries of his family. 

While Cromer, who was both Primate and 
Chancellor, was pathetically representing to 
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him the rashness^ weakness^ and iniquity of 
his intended enterprize^ in a council assembled 
in St Mary's Abbey, Dublin, Nelan, a bard 
who waited in his train, interrupted the exhor- 
tation, by chanting forth, in his country rhymes, 
the praises of Lord Thomas, extolling his great- 
ness, chiding his delay, and calling upon him to 
take immediate revenge in the field for the 
injuries of his family. " The effusions of this 
ignorant and heated rhapsodist, (continue the 
authors of the ^Modern Universal History,' 
from which this anecdote is derived) had, un- 
happily, a greater influence than the sage 
counsels of the Prelate, and the young G«ral- 
dine rushed forth at the head of his Irish train." 

DRYDEN. 

Dryden happening to pass an evening with 
the Duke of Buckingham, the Earl of Roches- 
ter, Lord Dorset, and some others of the first 
distinction and reputation for genius, the con- 
versation turned upon literary subjects, such as 
the fineness of composition, the harmony of 
numbers, the smoothness and elegance of style, 
&c. &c. After some debate, it was finally 
agreed, that each person present should write 
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something upon whatever subject chanced to 
strike the imaginaticm^ and place it under the 
candlestick. Dryden was excepted; but the 
office of judging of their productions was as- 
signed to him. 

Some of the company were at more than 
ordinary pains to out-rival each other. The 
person most tranquil and unconcerned was 
Lord Dorset ; who^ with much ease and com- 
posure^ very coolly wrote two or three lines^ and 
carelessly threw them into the place agreed 
upon; and^ when the rest had done so with 
theirs^ the arbiter opened the leaves of their 
destiny. In going through the whole^ he dis- 
covered the most violent raptures. 

" I must acknowledge," says Dryden, ^' that 
there are abundance of fine things in my hands, 
and such as do honour to the personages who 
wrote them ; but I am under the indispensable 
necessity of giving the preference to Lord 
Dorset. I must request you ^ill hear it your- 
selves, gentlemto, and I believe each, and all of 
you, will approve my judgment.--— ^ I promise to 
pay to John Dryden, Esq. or order, on demand, 
the sum of five hundred pounds.— 'Dorset.' 

*' I must confess," continued Dryden, " that 
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I am equally charmed with the style and the 
subject; and I flatter myself^ gentlemen^ that I 
stand in need of no argument^ to induce you to 
join with me in opinion against ypurselvea. 
This kind of writing exceeds any other^ whether 
ancient' or modem. It is not the essence^ but 
the quintessence of language^ and is^ in fact^ 
reason^ and argument^ surpassing every thing^^ 
The company all concurred with the bard, and 
each person expressed a due admiration of his 
Lordship's penetration^ solid judgment, and 
superior abilities^ with which^ it is probable, 
Dryden was more thoroughly satisfied than any 
of the party. 

CONGREVE. 

The Comedy of the « Old Bachelor," was 
Congreve's first introduction to the stage.-— 
Dryden, to whom the author was recommended 
by Southern, was pleased to say of it, ^^ that he 
never saw such a first play in his life, and that 
it would be a pity to have it miscarry for a few 
things which proceeded not from the author's 
want of genius or art, but from his not being 
acquainted with the stage and the town." 
Dryden revised and corrected it, and it was 
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acted in 1683. The prologue intended to be 
spoken^ was written by Lord Falkland: the 
play was admirably performed, and received 
with such general applause; that Congreve was 
thenceforth considered as the prop of the de- 
clining stage/ and as the rising genius in dra- 
matic poetry. It was this plajr, and the very 
singular success which attended it upon the 
stage, and after it came from the press, which 
recommended its author to the patronage of 
Lord Halifax, who, being desirous to place so 
eminent a wit in a state of ease and tranquillity, 
made him immediately one of the Commissioners 
for Licensing Hackney Coaches ; which was 
^oon followed by a place in the Pipe' Office, the 
office of a Commissioner of Wine Licences, and 
the Secretaryship of Jamaica, the whole yielding 
upwards of £1200 per annum. 

Voltaire says 'of Congreve, ^' He raised the 
glory of comedy to a greater height than any 
English writer before or since his time. He 
wrote only a few plays, but they are excellent 
in their kind. He was infirm," he adds, ^^ and 
come to the verge of life, when I knew him. 
Mr. Congreve had one defect, which was, his 
entertaining too mean an idea of his first pro- 
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fesdon, that of a writer, though it was to this 
that he owed his fame and fortune. He ipoke 
of his works aa of trifles that were beueath him, 
and hinted to me, in our first convertttion, that 
I ihould virit him upon no other footing than 
that of a gentleman who led a life of plainneas 
and eimplicitj. I answered, that, had he been 
so unfortunate as to be a mere gentleman, I 
should never have come to see him, and I ma 
very much disgusted at so unseasonable a piece 
of vanity." 

Dennis, speaking of Gongreve's resolution nM 
to write plays after Jeremy Collier's attack. Bays, 
" he quitted the stage early, and Comedy left it 
with him." 
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L. E. L. 

Under this signature^ a very engaging Young 
Lady^ of the name of Letitia Elizabeth Landon, 
has published much beautiful poetry in the 
" Literary Gazette ;" and a volume^ called^ from 
its principal poem^ the ^^ Improvisatrice." She 
has another^ now on the eve of publication, 
under the name of " The Troubadour." 

Of her private history^ we know nothing, 
except that we learn, from a Review of her 
Poems in a Magazine, that she lives in Sloane 
Street ; and are assured that she is young (in 
her teens, we understand, or only just emerging 
from them) and pretty. Pickersgill's portrait 
of her, which was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy, is allowed, by every body who has 
seen her, to be any thing but a flattering like- 
ness, except in the talent and animation which 
it indicates. 

Some anecdotes that we have heard, tend 
highly to her honour ; but it would be intruding 
too much on the privacy of domestic life, to 
mention them. Her father, lately deceased, was 
an army agent ; and her uncle, a num of distin- 
guished learning, is Dr. C. Landon, the present 
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Head of Worcester College, Oxford. Her life 
can as* yet afford but few events to chronicle; 
and we hope it will never be chequered by any 
of an unpleasant character. It is to 'the credit 
of the ^^ Literary Gazette/' that it has been the 
principal means of introducing to public atten- 
tion so distinguished a Lady. 

We cannot take leave of Miss Landon, without 
presenting our readers with a specimen of her 
Verses. We, therefore, select from her last 
Volume, the following sweet and truly poetic 
effusidn. 

4 

" SONG OF THE HUNTER's BRIDB. 

Another day — another day — 

And yet he comes not nigh ; 
I look among the dim blue hills, 

Yet nothing meets my eye. 

I hear the rush of mountain streams 

Upon the echoes borne ; 
I hear the singing of the birds. 

But not my Hunter's horn. 

The eagle sails in darkness past. 

The watchful chamois bounds ; 
But what I look for comes not near— 

My Ulricas hawk and hounds. 
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Three times I thus have watchM the snow 

Grow crimson with the stain 
The setting sun threw o'er the rock, 

And I have watch'd in vmu. 

I love to see the graceful bow 

Across his shoulder slung — 
I love to see the golden horn 

Beside his Baldric hung. 

I love his dark hounds, and I love 

His falcon's sweeping flight ; 
I love to see his manly cheek 

M^th mountain-colours bright. 

Tve wsdted patiently, but now 

Would that the chace were o'er ; 
Well may he love the Hunter's toil. 

But he should love me more. 

Why stays he thus?— He would be here 

If his love equall'd mine ; 
Methinks, had I one fond cag'd dove, 

I would not let it pine. 

But hark ! what are those ringing steps 

That up the valley come ? 
I see his hounds— I see himself— ^ 

My Ulric, welcome home l" 
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WALTER MAPES. 

This Poet, who was Archdeacon of Oxford, 
has been very happily styled ^^ the Anacreon of 
the eleventh century/' He studied at Paris. 
" His vein (says Warton) was chiefly festive and 
satirical; and as his wit was frequently le- 
velled against the corruptions of the clergy, his 
poems often appeared under fictitious names, or 
have been ascribed to others. The celebrated 
^ Drinking Ode' of this genial Archdeacxm 
has the regular returns of the Monkish rhyme ; 
but they are here applied with a characteristical 
propriety, are so happily invented, and so hu- 
morously introduced, that they not only suit 
the genius, but heighten the spirit, of the piece. 
He boasts that good wine inspires him to sing 
verses equal to those of Ovid. In another Latin 
Ode of the same kind, he attacks with great 
liveliness the new injunction of Pope Innocent, 
concerning the celibacy of the clergy; and 
hopes that every married priest, with his bride, 
will say a pater-noster for the soul of one who 
had thus hazarded his salvation in their de- 
fence." 
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JOOST VAN DKN VONDEL. 
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There is/' says Mr. Bbwring, " a country 
almost within sight of the shores of oiir island^ 
whose literature is less known to us than that 
of Persia or Hindostan.- a country, too, distin- 
guished for its civilization, and its important 
contributions to the mass of human knowledge.* 
Its language claims a close kindred with cmr 
own; and its government lias been generally 
such as to excite the sympathies of an English 
spirit. It is, indeed, most strange, that while 
the Poets of Grermany have found hundreds of 
admirers and thousands of critics, those of a 
land nearer in positionr— more allied by habit 
and by history with our ^thoughts and recol- 
lections — should Jiave been passed by unnoticed. 
It would be ,as soon expected to hear the birds 
of the East filing our woods and valleys with 
their songs, as to find the Batavian Boinstrels in 
our libraries or our drawing-rooms. And it 
would appear as if they had been excluded after 



• We owe to the Dutch the discovery of the arts of 
Printing and Oil Psunttng: we owe to them the Microscope 
and the Pendulum. 
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a fair estimate of their claims^^-so absolute has 
been the sentence of condemnation ;— yet there 
are many among them whose reputation is as 
firmly established^ though not so widely dif- 
fused^ as that of the most renowned among the 
sons of fame. But Vondel himself^ ingenious, 
emphatic^ and sublime as he is^ has never found 
an interpreter^ perhaps scarcely ever even a 
reader^ in England." 

This celebrated writer ^^ was bom at Keulen; 
in 1587> but was removed in infancy to Am- 
sterdam^ by his parents. At the early age of 
thirteen^ he is said to have been flatteringly 
noticed by Hooft. His education^ however, 
was much neglected, as he did not commence a 
course of study until he was more than twenQr- 
six years of age : but his perseverance and in- 
exhaustible application surmounted every diffi- 
culty; and^ by associating with such men as 
Vossius and Barlseus^ Hooft and Grotius^ he 
improved himself not only in the manner of 
expressing his thoughts^ but even in the action 
of thinking. He acquired a very extensive ge- 
neral knowledge^ and^ as a poet, has never been 
rivalled in Holland. His Tragedies are^ perhaps, 
the grandest specimens of Dutch literature* 
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His Satires are indicative of the period in which 
he lived — ^fuU of force, and energy, and spirit, 
without that delicacy of expression which the 
refinement of the present day exacts. His 
Epigrams have a similar character. His ' Lu- 
cifer' is the most splendid and inspired poem 
in the language, and has often been compared 
with our Milton's * Paradise Lost.' - 

" Vondel's character was deeply imbued with 
religious enthusiasm. From the Bible he took 
almost all the subjects of his Tragedies ; yet his 
mind had little fixedness of principle. He wrote 
eagerly in favour of Arminianism ; and after- 
wards, like many a continental poet, embraced 
Catholicism, and became the zealous advocate 
of the Papal usurpation. His sincerity cannot 
be suspected ; nor let it be forgotten 'that the 
gorgeous machinery of the Church of Rome 
has something wherewith to awe, and much 
wherewith to attract, the imagination of the 
enthusiast." 

As a specimen of his powers, we cannot do 
better than extract from the *^ Batavian An- 
thology," the following beautiful translation of 
a " Chorus of Angels," from his " Lucifer." 
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" Who sits above heaven's heights sablime. 
Yet fills the grave's profoundest place. 
Beyond eternity, or time. 

Or the vast round of viewless space : 
Who on Himself alone depends — 

Immortal — glorious — ^but unseen— 
And in His mighty Being blends 

What rolls around or flows within. 
Of all we know not— all we know — 

Prime source and origin— a sea. 
Whose waters, pour'd on earth below. 

Wake blessing's brightest radiancy. 
His power — ^love — wisdom, first exalted 

And waken'd from oblivion's birth 
Yon starry arch— yon palace, vaulted — 

Yon heaven of heavens — to smile on earth. 
From His resplendent majesty . 

We shade us 'neath our sheltering wings. 
While awe-inspired and tremblingly 

We praise the glorious King of kings. 
With sight and sense confused and dim ; 

O uame — describe the Lord of lords, 
The seraphs' praise shall hallow Him ; — 

Or is the theme too vast for words ? 

RESPONSE. 

'Tis God ! who pours the living glow 
Of light, creation's fountain-head : 

Forgive the praise — too mean and low — 
Or from the living or the dead. 
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No tongue Thy peerless name hath spoken. 

No space can hold that awful name ; 
Tlie aspiring spirit's wing is broken ; — 

Tho^i wilt be, wert, and art the same ! 
Language is dumb^Imagination, 

Knowledge, and Science, helpless ^eJI ; 
They are irreverent profanation. 

And thou, O God I art all in alL 
How vain on such a thought to dwell ! 

Who knows Thee — ^Thee, the All-unknown? 
Can angels be thy oracle. 

Who art — ^who art Thyself alone ? 
None — none can trace Thy course sublime, 

,For none can catch a ray from Thee, 
The splendoiu* and th'e source of time — 

The Eternal of eternity. 
Thy light of light out-pour'd conveys 

Salvation in its flight elysian. 
Brighter than e'en Thy mercy's rays ; — 

But vainly would our feeble vision 
Aspire to Thee. From day to day 

Age steals on us — ^but meets Thee never : 
Thy power is life's support and stay — 

We praise Thee — sing Thee, Lord ! for ever. 
Holy — holy — ^holy ! Pr^se — 

Praise be His in every land ; 
Safety in His presence stays — 

Sacred is His high command !" 

To contrast, in some measure, with the sab- 
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limity of the previous extract^ we select fironi 
the same excellent work^ which has introduced 
us to a new field of poetic literature^ in a country 
which has been so unjustly and so unaccountably 
neglected, a little poem which will serve to prove 
that elegance and feeling were united; in the 
bosom of Vondel, with a capacity for the more 
lofty flights of the Muse. 

** Infant fairest— beauty rarest— 

Who repairest from above ; 
Whose sweet smiling, woe-beguiling, i 

Lights us with a heavenly love. 
Mother! mourn not— I return not — 

Wherefore learn not to be blest ? 
Heaven's my home now, where I roam now-— 

I an angel, and at rest. 
Why distress thee ? Still I'll bless thee— 

Still caress thee, though Tm fled ; 
Cheer life's dulness — ^pour heaven's fulness 

Of bright glory on thy head. 
Leave behind thee thoughts that bind thee — 

Dreams that blind thee in their glare : 
Look before thee, round thee, o'er thee — 

Heaven invites thee— I am there'." 

LONOLANDE. 

Robert Longlande, author of the poem- 
called the '' Vision of Pierce Plowman/* was a 
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secular priest^ and a fellow of Oriel College^ 
Oxford. He flourished about the year 1350. 
" This poem (says Warton) contains a series of 
distinct visions^ which the author imagines 
himself to have seen while he was sleeping, 
after a long ramble on Malveme Hills, in 
Worcestershire. It is a satire on the vices of 
almost every profession ; but particularly on the 
corruptions of the clergy, and the absurdities of 
superstition. These are ridiculed with much 
humour and spirit, couched under a strong vein 
of allegorical invention." 

THE EPIGRAM CLUB. 

By one of the Authors of " The R^ected Addresses" 

The members of this intellectual club as- 
semble at the Wrekin, and lately had a numerous 
muster to dinner. 

On the removal of the cloth, the President 
gave three knocks with his hammer upon a table, 
whose dented surface bore evident tokens of 
many former attacks of the same sort. Silence 
being procured, he commenced his harangue 
by reminding the Society, that, there, nobody 
was required to sing ; that it was Gothic bar- 
barity to call upon a gentleman to struggle with 
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a cold and hoarsaiess; that the organs of singing 
were frequently deranged^ those of speaking 
very seldom ; and^ therefore^ that the usages of 
this Institution were highly rational^ inasmuch 
as no man was there called upon for a song^ but 
every man for an epigram. Then^ addressing 
himself to the member on his right, with the 
most amusing gravity^ he exclaimed^ ^^ Mr. Mer- 
ry weather, may I trouble you for an epigram ?" 
Mr. Merryweather, thus accosted, begged to 
remind the company, that, on the Bow-street 
side of Covent Garden Theatre, stood a statue 
of Comedy, and another of Tragedy. " You 
are right. Sir," said Culpepper, *' and they both 
look so sober, that it would puzzle Garrick 
himself to say which was which."— ^^ You have 
hit it. Sir," answered Merry weather ; " upon 
that circumstance hinges my epigram. It is as 
follows : 

" With steady mien, unalter'd eye, 
llie Muses mount the pile ; 
.Melpomene disdains to cry, 
Thalia scorns to smile. 

Pierian springs when moderns quaff, 

'Tis plainly meant to show. 
Their Comedy excites no laugh, 

Their Tragedy no woe." 
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A pretty general knocking of glasses upon 
the table^ denoted that this sally told well; 
and the Society^ as in duty bounds drank' Mr. 
Merryweather's health. ''Mr. Morris," said 
the Deputy Chairman to a member on his right 
hand, " were you at the late Masquerade at the 
Opera House ?" — '' I was," answered Morris, 
with all the elation which is felt by a man who 
thinks he sees an opening for throwing in a good 
thing ; " I went with Lump, the Leather-seller. 
He wore 9, domino, but he wanted to go in cha- 
racter." — ''What character?"— " Charles the 
Second." — " Indeed ! and what made him alter 
his determination?" — " My epigram." — " Oh, 
pray let us have it." — " Certainly : 

" ' To this nighf s masquerade,' quoth Dick, 
' By pleasure I am beckon'd, 
And think 'twould be a pleasant trick 
To go as Charles the Second.' 

Tom felt for repartee a thirst. 

And thus to Richard said— 
' You'd better ^o as Charles the First, 

For that reqmres no head.' 



f f* 



" Bravo," ejaculated the President. " Mr. 
Vice, you will please to call upon Mr. Snaggs. 
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We must take him in time> or the Hampstead 
Stage will be too sharp for us." Snaggs, who 
for the last five minutes had been fidgetting and 
looking at his watch^ with as much disengaged 
hilarity as falls to the lot of any married man, 

who is tied down to stage-coach hours, started 

• 

from a reverie, and begged to inform the com- 
pany, that in his village resided a physician and 
a vicar, who often walked arm in arm together. 
'^ Which circumstance," said Snaggs, " induced 
me to squib at them after the following fashion : 



(( 



How D. D.- swaggers, M. D. rolls ! 

I dub them both a brace of noddies ; 
Old D. D. has the Cure of souls. 

And M. D. has the Care of bodies. 

Between them both, what treatment rare 

Our souls and bodies must endure ; 
One has the Cure without the Care, 
' And one the Care without the Cure." 

The Secretary now read the Report of the 
Society; after which, Mr. Daffodil, being called 
upon, gave the following Epigram : 



(( 



To Flavians shrine two suitor^ run. 
And woo the fair at once ; 

A needy fortune-hunter one. 
And ont a wealthy dunce. 
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How, thus twin-courtedy slie'll behave 

Depends upon this rule— 
If she's a fool, she'll wed the knave, . 

And if a knave, the fool." 

This effort was received with some applause, 
but it did not quite amount to a hit. The com- 
pany seemed to opine that knave and fool were 
not fit names to call a lady. It mattered little 
what they thought^ young Daffodil had relapsed 
into his reverie. The following was pronounced 
considerably better : 

'' My thrifty spouse, her taste to please, 
H^th rival dames at auctions vies ; 
She doats on every thing she sees. 
And every thing she doats on, buys. 

I with her taste am quite enchanted. 
Such costly wares, so wisely sought ; 

Bought, because they may be wanted ; 
Wanted, because they may be bought." 

The Chairman's turn arriving, he gave the 
following: 

" Two Harveys had a separate wish 
To please in separate stations ; 
• The one invented Sauce for fish. 

The other Meditations. 
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Each lias his pungent powers applied 

To aid the dead and dying ; 
That relishes a sole when fried. 

This saves a soul from frying." 

"Gentlemen," said the member whose turn 
was next in succession, " I have a weighty 
objection to all that has been hitherto uttered. 
An Epigram should not be extended to. eight 
lines; and I believe all that we have heard this 
evening, have been of that length. Four lines 
ought to be the ne plus ultra : if only two, so 
much the better. Allow me to deliver one 
which was uttered by an old gentleman, whose 
daughter Arabella importuned him for money : 



Dear Bell, to gain Money, sure, silence is hest. 
For dumb Bells are fittest to open the chest." 



" I am quite of your opinion," said he who 
followed ; ^' and in narrating an epitaph by a 
disconsolate husband upon his late wife, I mean 
to confine myself within the same Spartan 
limits : 



Two bones from my body have taken a trip, 
I've buried my Rib, and got rid of my Hyp.** 
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' THE POETICAL GARLAND OF JULIA. 

HuET has given a charming description of a 
present made by a lover to his mistres»--a gift 
which romance has seldom equalled for its gal- 
lantry, ingenuity, and novelty; — ^it was called 
" The Garland of Julia." To understand the na- 
ture of this gift, it will be necessary to give the 
history of the parties. 

The beai^tiful Julia d'Argennes was in the 
flower of her youth and fame, when Gustavus, 
King of Sweden, was making war in Germany 
with the most splendid success. Julia expressed 
her warm admiration of this hero : she had his 
portrait placed on her toilette, and took a 
pleasure in declaring that she had no other 
lover than Gustavus. The Due de Montansier 
was, however, her avowed and ardent admirer. 
A short time after the death of Gustavus, he 
sent her, as a new-year's gift, the Poetical 
Gkurland, of which the following is a description. 

The most beautiful flowers were painted in 
miniature by an eminent artist, on pieces of 
vellum, all of an equal size : under every flower, 
a sufficient space was left open for a madrigal 
on the flower there painted. He solicited the 

VOL. II. I 
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wits of the time^ with most of whom he was well 
acquainted^ to assist in the composition of these 
little poems^ reserving a considerable number for 
the effusions of his own amorous muse. Under 
every flower, he had its madrigal written by a 
penman who was celebrated for beautiful wri- 
ting. They were magnificently bound, and then 
enclosed in a bag of rich Spanish leather. One 
of the prettiest of these several inscriptions, is 
the following, 

ON THE VIOLET. 

*' Modeste en ma couleur, modeste eu mon s^jour, 
Franche d*ambition, je me cache sous Therbe ; 
Mais si sur votre frOnt je puis me voir un jour. 
La plus humble des fleurs sera la plus superbe." 

Modest my colour, modest is my place, 

Pleas'd in the grass my lowly form to hide ; 

But, 'mid your garland might I twine with grace. 
The humblest flower would feel the loftiest pride. 

" THE WORLD." 

'^ There was a club held at the King's 
Head, in Pall Mall, that arrogantly called 
itself ^The World.' Lord Chesterfield, Lord 
Herbert, &c. &c., were members. Epigrams 
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were proposed to be written t>n the glasses^ 
by each member, after dmner. Once when 
J)r. Young wias invited thither, the Doctor 
would have declined writing, because he had 
no diamond. Lord Chesterfield lent him his, 
and he immediately wrote :— * 

' Accept a miracle instead of wit : — 

, See two dull lines with Stanhope's pencil writ.' " 

SPENCE. 
. SIB JOHN SUCKLING. 

" Sib John Suckling was a man of great 
vivacity and spirit He died about the beginning 
of the Civil War ; and his death was occasioned 
by a very uncommon accident He entered 
warmly into the King's interests; and was sent 
over to the Continent by him, with some letters 
o£ great consequence, to the Queen.* He ar- 

<- rived late at Calais; and in the night, his servant 
ran away with his portmanteau, in which was 
his money and papers. When he was told of 
this in the morning, he immediately inquired 

•which way his servant had taken, ordered his 

* Henrietta Maria went to Holland about the end of 
Febraary, 1642, and returned in February, 1643 
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horses to be got ready instantly^ and in pulling 
on his hooUf found one of them extremely un- 
eaay to him ; but, as the horses were at the door^ 
he leaped into the saddle^ and forgot his pain. 
He pursued his servant so eagerly^ that he over- 
took him two or three posts off; recovered -fais 
portmanteau ; and, soon after, complained of a 
vast pain in one of his feet, and fainted away 
with it When they came to pull off his boots, 
to fling him into bed, they found one of them 
full of blood. It seems his servant, (who knew 
his master's temper well, and was sure he would 
pursue him as soon as his villainy was disco- 
vered,) had driven a nail up into one of his 
boots, in hopes of disabling him from pursuing 
him. ^ 

" Sir John's impetuosity made Him regard the 
pain only just at first ; and his ardour in pursuit 
turned him from the thoughts of it for some 
time after: however, the wound was so bad, and 
so much inflamed, that it flung him into a 
violent fever, which ended his life in a very 
few days. This incident, strange as it may 
seem, might be proved from some original letters 
in Lord Oxford's Collection." 

SPBNCB. 
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GERMAN BALLADS. 

The ballad has nowhere been so completely 
naturalized as in Germany. The German bal-> 
lads are not mere imitations of the rude songs 
and traditions of antiquity. They combine^ in 
a wonderful degree^ the polish and refmement 
peculiar to an advanced state of civilization^ 
with the simplicity and nature of the older 
fragments of popular tradition. Almost all the 
great poets of Germany have occasionally de- 
scended from the severer labours of more 
elaborate composition^ to the delassement of 
ballad- writing ; and the consequence is^ that 
(Germany is^ at this moment^ richer in this spe- 
cies of literature^ than all the rest of Europe 
(Spain excepted) put together. 

Goethe^ who has attained excellence in al- 
most every department of literature^ has dis- 
played the same pre-eminence in the light and 
gay strains of the ballad^ as in the magnificent 
creations of " Faust," &c. Some of his ballads 
mre distinguished by a solemn supernatural ef- 
fect; others^ by an exquisite archness and 
naiveti, and all of them by a captivating sim- 
plicity of language, which, while it increases 
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very much the effect of the original^ presents 
a very formidable difficulty to the translator. 
That we have subjoined U versified nearly as 
literally as the differences of the language will 
permit. 

" THE FISHER. 

From the German of Goethe. 

The water roll'd— the water swell'd, 

A fisher sat beside ; 
Calmly his patient watch he held 

Beside the freshening tide : 
And while his patient watch he keeps. 

The parted waters rose. 
And from the oozy ocean-deeps 

A water-maiden rose. 

She spalce to him, she sang to him— 

* Why lur'st thou so my brood, 
With cunning art, and cruel heart. 

From out their native flood ? 
Ah I couldst thou know, how here below 

Our peaceful lives glide o'er, 
Thoud'st leave thine earth and plunge beneath 

To seek our happier shore. 

Bathes not the golden sun his face, — 

The moon too in the sea ; 
And rise they not from their resting-place 

More beautiful to see ? 
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And lures thee not the clear deep heaven 

Within the waters blue, — 
And thy form so fair, so mirror'd there 

In that eternal dew ?' — 

The water roll'd^the water swell'd, 

It reach'd his naked feet ; 
He felt as at his Love's approach 

His bounding bosoiu beat ; 
She spalce to him, she sang to him. 

His short suspense is o*er ; — 
Half drew she him, half dropp'd he in, 

And sanic to rise no more." 

SWIFT. 

Th«^ Scribleru8 Club, consisting of Pope, 
Arbuthnot, Swift, Gay, Pamel, &c., when the 
members were in town, were seldom asunder : 
and they often made excursions together into 
the country, and generally on foot. Swift was 
usually the butt of the company ; and if a trick 
was played, he was generally the sufferer. The 
whole pai:ty once agreed to walk down to the 
house of Lord B ■ . about twelve miles from 
town. As every one agreed to make the best of 
his way. Swift (who was remarkable for walk- 
ing) soon left all the rest behind him, fully 
resolved upon his arrival to choose the best bed 
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for himself; for that was his custom. In the 
mean time^ Pamel was determined to prevent 
his intentions^ and^ taking horse^ arrived at his 
lordship's gate long before him. 

Having apprised Lord B— ; — w of Swift's de- 
sign^ it was resolved^ at any rate^ to keep him 
out of the house ; but how to effect this was 
the question. Swift had never had the small- 
pox^ and was very much afraid of taking it. 
As soon^ therefore^ as he appeared striding 
along at some distance from the house> one of 
his lordship's servants was despatched to inform 
him^i that the small-pox was then making very 
great ravages in the family ; but that there t^as 
a summer-house, with a field-bed, at his service, 
at the end of the garden. There the disap- 
pointed Dean was obliged to retire, and take a 
cold supper that was sent out to him while the 
rest were feasting within. However, at last, 
they took compassion on him, and permitted 
him to make one of the company. 

maofherson's ^^. lament." 

Macphbrson was executed at Banff, in the 
year 1701, eight days aft»r his trial, and his 
execution took place at a much earlier hour than 
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was appointed by his sentence; the magistrates 
of Banff being apprehensive of a rescue. It 
was even reported^ that, either by fraud or 
violence, an express, with his pardon, was de- 
tained between Turreff and Banff. 

An unhappy girl,, whose love for him, and 
grief for his fate, ended in distraction, came to 
Olencxrchy and Upper Lome, in the following 
summer. ' She could give no distinct account of 
herself; but the incoherent hints drawn from 
her, led to a conclusion that her parents were 
reputable ; but that, infatuated by a passion for 
Macpherson, she had passed some time with 
him among his gipsy associates, had been ad- 
mitted to him in prison, and learnt the ^^ La- 
ment," which, he hoped, would engage the 
populace to assist his friends in delivering him 
frt>m the civil power, when disencumbered from 
his fetters, preparatory to execution ; but, as she 
said, ^^ they wadna trust the music o' his voice, 
but choked him before his time." She had left 
her ** ain fouk to gang to Badenoch, the laund 
o' her dear, and her dool," and she' insisted 
GlencMTchy was Badenoch, because the people 
spoke Gaelic, and there were ** bonny lads, and 
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red-cheeked lasses." Some one ask^d if she was 
a gipsy ? She seemed quite indignant^ and re- 
plied^ ^^ Na, na, she was bom in haly marriage^ 
and bapteezed in haly kirk." 

The fragments of the " Lament" were literally 
stolen from this mourner. A gentleman at- 
tempted to write from her singing; but she 
wept bitterly at the idea of '' giving away," as 
she termed it, " the last remains of her dear." 
The gentleman engaged some friends to prevail 
with '' Jamie's lassie," the only name she gave 
herself, to sing his "Lament;" and he kept 
behind her^ and with his pencil transcribed the 
following verses. 

" I've spent my life in rioting, 

Debauch'd my health and strength, 
I squandered fast as pillage came. 

And fell to shame at length. 

To hang upon a tree, a^ tree. 

Accursed, disgraceful death, 
Like a vile dog hung up to be. 

And stifled in the breath. 

My father viras a gentleman, 

Of fame and honour high ; , 

Oh mother, wou'd you ne'er had borne 

The son so doom'd to die ! 
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The Lsdrd of Orant, with pow'r aboon 

The Royal Majesty, 
Pass'd his great word for Peter Brown, 

And let M acpherson die. 

But Braco Duff, with rage enough. 

First laid a snare for me. 
And if that death did not prevent, 

Aveng'd 1 well could be. 

But vengeance I did never wreak, 

When power was in my hand, 
And you, dear friends, no vengeance seek. 

It is my last command. 

Forgive the man whose rage betra/d 

Macpherson's worthless life : 
When I am gone^ be it not said, 

My legacy was strife. 

And ye that blame with cruel scorn 

The wand'ring gipsy's ways, 
Oh think if homeless, houseless born, 

Ve could spend better days ! 

If all the wealth on land or sea 

Before my eyes were spread, 
I'd give them all this hour to be 

On the soldier's dying bed. 

Though ait and hack'd in every limb. 
And chok'd with heaps of slain, 
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Olory and fame should be my theme, 
To soften every pain. 

My father was a gentleman, 

Of tune and lineage high ; 
Oh i^ace me in the field like him — 

Like him to fight and die!" 

SANTIEUL. 

Santieul^ the French poet, returning one 
night to Saint Victoirc at eleven o'clock, the 
porter refused opening the door, saying he had 
positive orders to admit no one at that hour. 

Aflter much altercation, Santieul slipt half a 
louis d'or undel* the door, and he obtained im- 
mediate entrance. As soon as he had got in, 
he pretended he had left a book upon a stone 
on the outside, on which he had rested himself 
. while he waited for the door opening. The 
officious porter, animated with the poef s gene^ 
rosity, ran to get the book, and Santieul 
immediately shut the door upon him. Master 
porter, who was half naked, knocked in turn, 
when the poet started the same difficulty as he 
had done. '^ Aye, but. Master Santieul," said 
the porter, "you know I let you in, very 
civilly." — Said Santieul, " So will I you as 
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dvilly :— you know the price : — in or out is the 
word, and I can dally no longer." The porter, 
finding he was to sleep in the street, h^lf naked, 
and run the risk of losing his place, slipt the 
piece of gold under the door, saying, ^^ I 
thought a poet's money would not stay long 
widi me;" and thus purchased his admittance. 

JAMES II. AND WALLER. 

James, notwithstanding the bigotry and 
gloominess of his pharacter, affected to be an 
admirer of Waller. He one day ordered the 
£arl of Sunderland to command Waller to wait 
on him in the afternoon. 

When Waller came, the King took him into 
his closet During their conversation, his 
Majesty asked, how he liked the picture that 
hung there ? " Sir," said Waller, *' my eyes are 
so dim that I cannot see it." — " It is the Prin- 
cess of Orange," said the King. — "And the 
Princess of Orange," replied the poet, " is like 
the greatest woman that ever the world saw." 
— .*' Pray, who was she}" — *' Queen Elizabeth," 
replied Waller.-—'^! am surprised," said the 
King, ^' that you should think so ; but, I must 
own, she had a wise council." — " And did your 
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Majesty/' rejoined Waller, ^* ever know a fool 
4choose a "wise council ?" 

When Waller intended to marry one of hife 
daughters to Drl Birch^ the King endeavoured 
to prevent the match^ and ordered a .French 
nobleman to tell him, that his Majesty wondered 
lie should marry his daughter to a falling 
church. " Sir," answered Waller, " the King 
does me great honour, to" take notice of my 
domestic affairs ; but I have lived long enough 
to observe, that this falling church has a trick 
-of rising again." 

Waller told his friends, that King James 
would be left like a whale upon the strand: 
which soon after happened; for having deserted 
himself, and his true interest, — the love of his 
people, — ^he was forsaken by all, even his own 
children. 

THOMAS JIIDDLBTON, THE URAMATIC POET. 

This writer having produced his satirical play 
of the " Game of Chess," the oblique reflec- 
tions it contained against the Church of Rome 
occasioned the Spanish faction to get it sup- 
pressed, by order of King James the First, and, 
by the influence of his Queen, the poet himself 
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><;ommitted to prison. Here he remained some 
time; but, at length, obtained his liberty by this 
whimsical petition to the King : — 

'' A harmless game, caus'd only for delight. 
Is pla/d between the black house and the white ; 
llie white house won ; yet still the black doth brag: — 
They had the power to put me in the bag. 
Use but your loyal hand ;— 'twill set me free : — 
"'TIS but retnaving of a man — ^thaf s me. 

young's "night thoughts" in FRENCH. 

Ds TouRNEOu, the elegant translator of 
Young's "Night Thoughts," sold the version 
-for the very trifling sum of twenty-five louis 
d'cnrs, to a Madame Ducrone, who, at least, 
made sixty thousand livres of the work. Whilst 
De Toumeou was translating Young, and ad- 
ding new energy to his native language, he was 
seldom indulged with a bed to repose his 
wearied limbs on : — ^he and his wife were often 
obliged to leave Paris before night, to seek the 
.most convenient and hospitable hedge in the 
•jenvirons of the capital. 

VOLTAIRE. 

3Vhen Voltaire was at the Prussian Court, 
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and peaceably enjoyed the highest admiration 
and praise that superior talents and wit could 
ensure^ an English gentleman arrived at Berlin, 
who had so extraordinary a memory that he 
could repeat a long composition^ in prose or 
verse, if once read or recited to him, without 
missing a word. The King had the curiosity 
to put him to the test. The Englishman ap- 
peared, and succeeded to the admiration of the 
whole Court. It happened, that immediately 
after this trial, Voltaire sent the King word, 
that, with the King's permission, he should do 
himself the honour to read to him a poem he 
had just finished. The King gave him permis- 
sion to come ; but, at the same time, resolved to 
divert himself at the expense of the poet. He 
accordingly placed the Englishman behind a 
screen, and ordered him to pay particular atten- 
tion to what Voltaire should read. Voltaire 
came, and read his poem with emphasis, in 
hopes of obtaining the King's warm approba- 
tion. But, to his great disappointment, the 
King seemed perfectly cold and indifferent to 
what he was reading. The poem was finished : 
Voltaire asked the King's opinion of it, and 
received for answer, — '* That his Majesty had 
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lately ofoferved, tliat MonBieur Voltaire fathered 
the works of oth«r% and gave them out for Mb 
owni/ This was a degree of efirontery he 
should not have thought him capable of^ and 
he could not but be highly displeased at it." 

Voltaire was astonished. He complained that 
he was wronged^ and declared that he did not 
deserve the reproach. ''Well^ then/' said the 
King^. ''come forth^ Sir^ and repeat the verses 
of which V^taire pretends to be the author." 

The Englishman came forward^ and^ wi^ 
great -composure, repeated the poem^ without 
missiiig « single passage. ''Now/' cried the 
King^ '^ acre you not obliged to confess that my 
accusation is founded in truth ?"-^Heavens!*' 
cried Voltaire^ > " why sleeps your lightning ? 
why is your vengeance withheld ftom punish- 
ing the crimes of a miscreant who dares to rob 
me of my laurels ? Here sorcery is employed^ 
and'Iam driven to despair." The King laughed 
heartily at this scene of poetic fury, and re- 
warded the Englishman liberally for the amuse- 
ment he had procured him. 

DERZHAVIN. 

" Of all the poets of Russia," says Mr. Bow- 

VOL. II. K 
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jring^ '^ Derzhavin is^ in my opinion^ entitled td 
the very first place. His compositions breathe 
a high and sublime spirit : they are full of in-4 
spiratioD. His versification is sonorous^ original> 
characteristic; his subjects generally such aa 
allow him to give full scope to his ardent 
imagination and lofty conceptions. Of modem 
poets^ he most resembles £[lopstock. Hi$ 
' Oda Bog,' — * Ode on God/ — ^with the excep-« 
tion of some of the wonderful passages of the 
'Old Testament/ 'written with a pen of fire/ 
and glowing with the brightness of heaven/ 
passages of which Derzhavin has frequently 
availed himself, is one of the most impressive 
and sublime addresses I am acquainted with, on a 
subject so pre-eminently impressive and sublime. 
'* This is the poem of which Oolovnin say$, 
in his narrative, that it has been translated into 
Japanese, by order of the Emperor, and is 
hung up, embroidered with gold, in the Temple 
of Jeddo. It appears from the periodicals, that 
an honour something similar has been done in 
China to the same poem. It has been translated 
into the Chinese and Tartar languages, written 
on a piece of rich silk, and suspended in the 
imperial palace at Pekin.'^ 
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The following is the opening of this cele* 
brated poem^ admirably translated by Mr. Bow- 
ring^ in his '^ Russian Anthology." 



*•* GOD. 



O Thou eternal One ! Tvhose presence brigfht 
All space doth occupy, all motion guide ; 
Unchanged through time's all-devastating flight ; 
Thou only God ! there is no God beside ! 
Being above all beings ! Mighty One ! 
Whom none can comprehend, and none explore ! 
Who fill'st existence with Thyseff alone ; 
Embracing all, — supporting, — ^ruling o'er, — 
Being whom we all call God, — ^and know no more i 

In its sublime research, philosophy 

May measure out the ocean-deep,— may count 

The sands, or the sun's rays ;— but, God ! for Thee 

There is no weight nor measure : — none can mount 

Up to Thy mysteries ; Reason's brightest spark. 

Though kindled by Thy light, in vain would try 

To trace Thy comisels, infinite and dark : 

And thought is lost ere thought can soar so high, 

Even like past moments in eternity. 

Thou fir6m primeval nothingness didst call 
First chaos, then existence ;■— Lord ! on Thee 
Eternity had its foundation : — all 
Sprung forth from lliee :— of light, joy, harmony. 
Sole origin t'^-all life, all beauty thine. . 
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Thy word created all) and doth create ; 
Thy splendour fills all space with rays divine. 
Thou art, and wert, and shalt be ! Glorious ! Great ! 
Light-giving, life-sustaining Potentate !" 

PANANTl'S *'BPIGBAM8." 

This author, who is chiefl j known in England 
by his interesting account of his captivity among 
the Turks^ is much esteemed in Florence as a 
wit and a pure Tuscan writer. His " Epigrams" 
are .in great circulation in Italian society^ where 
they are admired for their causticity, political 
allusion, boldness, and liberality of sentiment. 
The volume which he has printed, though pruned 
of whatever might give umbrage to the powers 
that be, has considerable merit. A large part, 
however, consists of translations from the 
French, English, and ancient epigrammatists; 
and of those pieces which are original, many 
partake too much of the licentiousness, as well 
as of the purity of diction, of the fifteenth .cen- 
tury, to render them generally acceptable to an 
English public. 

EPIGRAM FROM PANANTI. 

, *' Stretch'd on his bed of death, old Thomas lying, 
And pretty certain he was dying. 
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Instead of summiiig his offences. 

Began to reckon his expenses, 

For mixture, bolus, draught, and pill, 

A long apothecary's bill ; 

And guineas gone in paying doctors, 

With fees f attorneys, and to proctors ; 

The sexton's and the parson's diie. 

The undertaker's reck'uing too ; — 

Alas ! quoA Tom, with his last sigh, 

'Tis a most fearful thing to die." 

THS PRESBNT RACE OF CORK POETS. ^ 

To whatever cause the improvement of the 
literary taste of Cork may be owing we know 
not ; it is certain^ that, contrasted with what it 
was seventy years ago, when Smith published 
hiii catalogue of writers bom in this county and 
city, an extraordinary and rajpid increase has 
taken place in the number of eminent names in 
the various departments of science and litera- 
ture^ and more especially in that of poetry. 

Cork^ at this moment, holds within it (na- 
tives) a most respectable number of the sons of 
song ; at the head of whom decidedly is 

JEREMIAH JOSEPH CALLANAN ; 

a name which it is not too much to say will/ at 
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no very remote period, when his various spirited 
and delightful productions will meet the public 
eye, rank amdngst the mOst distinguished of 
Ireland's bards, livinir or irone. 

He is now prep«^ « volume of his poetry 
for publication, and the literati will perceive, 
from the specimens of it here given, what 
its character and claims on their patronage will 
be. 

Callanan was originally intended for the 
Catholic priesthood, and studied, for some 
years, at the College of Maynooth. Changing 
his determination, he entered Trinity College as 
a pensioner, directing his studies to the law, 
which he intended to make his future profession.* 
While in Trinity, he distinguished himself 
twice amongst the poetic candidates for prizes, 
being each time declared the victor. The con- 
duct of his judges, on one of these occasions, in 
the distribution of the reward, disgusted Mr. 
C, and he quitted the College in consequence. 
He has since been a resident in Cork. Some of 
his minor poems have, from time to time, ap- 
peared in the " Cork Mercantile Chronicle," 
and been from thence copied into several Eng- 
lish papers. He has^ also, published some very 
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beautiful and vigorous translations from the 
Irish^ in " Blackwood's Magazine." (February, 
1823.) 

The following piece of poetry, written under 
circumstances the most unfavourable to poetic 
genius, we doubt not, our readers will deem 
deserving of the highest eulogy. 

THE VIRGIN Mary's bank. 

*' The Eveniog Star rose beauteous above the fading day, 
As to the lone and silent beach the Virgin came to pray ; 
And hill and wave shone brightly, in the moonlight's 

mellow fall, 
But the Bank of green where Mary knelt, was the bright- 
est of them all. 
Slow moving o'er the waters, a gallant bai'k appear'd, 
And her joyous crew look'd from the deck, as to the land 

she near'd ; 
To the calm and shelter'd haven she floated like a swan, 
And her wings of snow, o'er the waves below, iu pride 
and beauty shone. 

The Master saw '' Our Lady," as he stood upon the 

prow. 
And mark'd the whiteness of her robe, and the radiance 

of her brow ; 
Her arms were folded gracefully upon het stainless 

breast. 
And her eyes look'd up among the stars to Him her toul 

lov'd best. 
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He sbew'd her to bis sailors^ and he hail'd her witix a 

cheer, 
And on the kneeling Virgin they gaz*d with laugh and jeer ; 
And madly swore, a form so fair they never saw before. 
And they curs'd the faint and lagging breeze that kept 

them from the shore. 

The Ocean from its bosom shook off th& moonlight 

sheen. 
And up its wrathful billows rose to vindicate their Queen^ 
And a cloud came o'er the heavens, and a darkness o'er 

the land. 
And the scoffing crew beheld no more ** The Lady" on 
* the strand. 

Out burst the growling thunder, and the lightning leapt 

about. 
And rushing with it's wat'ry war, the tempest gave a 

shout; 
And that vessel from a mountain wave came down with - 

thund'ring shock, 
And her timbers flew like scatter'd spray on Inchidony's 

rock. 

Then loud from all that guilty crew, one shriek rose 

wild and high. 
But the angry surge swept over them, and hush'd their 

gurgling cry ; 
And with a hoarse exulting tone, the tempest pass'd away, 
And down, still chafing from their strife, the indignant 

waters lay. 
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When the calm and purple morning shone* oat on high 

Dun more. 
Fall many a mangled corpse was seen on Inchidony's 

shore; 
And to this day the fisherman shews where the scoffers 

sank, 
And still he calls that hillock green '* The Virgin Mary's 

Bank." 

JOHN AUGUSTINE o'SHEA. 

. This bard has not jet reached his twenty- 
fourth year ; but, perhaps, has written more in 
the short space since his poetical talents have 
developed themselves than any of his contem- 
poraries in the same period. The circumstances 
of Greece, and the glorious struggle which that 
toorlong oppressed and degraded country has 
made to acquire her freedom, have been objects 
of particular attention to Mr. (yShea, and his 
Muse has been principally employed in cele- 
brating the modem triumphs of that regenerated 
country. The annexed specimen evinces conai* 
cf^rable nerve, and true poetic feeling. 

SULIOTE RONG OF VICTORY. 

'* 'Twas morn, and the mountain peaks 
Were visor'd with purple light, 
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When the deep gleu rung, 
And the war shout sprung. 

Unbroken from height to height. 

Each Suliote knew the sound 

That summoned his ready brand, 

And they rush'd along 

With their rough war-song. 

Like waves to a stormy strand. 

The Amaut host had reach'd 
A pass of the guarded glen. 

When the loud steel clashM, 

And the hot blood plash'd. 

In the trample of mighty men. 

Thro* th* Albanese reeling ranks 

The conquering men rush'd down. 

As wild winds sweep 

Thro' the forests deep. 

When the Autumn leaves are brown* 

There were blood-fiU'd turbans there. 
And many a bleeding brand 

Was scatter'd around 

The reeking ground. 

Fast clench'd in the lifeless hand. 

And the countless crescents that shone 
Thro' billows of boiling blood, 

Seem'd so broken and bright. 

Like reflected light. 

On the eve-empurpled flood. 
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Then shout for the Suliote men, 

Besprent with that gory rain^ 
As lions appear 
When the slaughter'd deer 

Lie strewed on the smoking plain. 

They stood like their own wild hills, 
Unhurt while the tempest rides, 

While the lightnings flash 

And the thunders crash 

Around their mighty tudes." 

JOSEPH O'LEABT. 

This wooer of the Poetic Muse^ who is, at 
present, employed in a translation of " Tibul- 
lus/' from his earliest years has been a lover 
of poesy. He, at one time, designed to make 
the Stage his profession ; but the little en- 
couragement which theatricals generally receive 
in Ireland, and the advice of his friends, in- 
duced him to put off the buskin, and grasp the 
quill instead of the truncheon. 

He has repeatedly essayed his strength in 
short pieces, in the public papers of Cork, in 
which sweetness of manner, easy, flowing, and 
musical versification^ with great polish and 
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felicity of language^ and abundance of ima- 
gery^ are the characteristic traits^ bringing with 
him a warm attachment to his country^ a close 
knowledge of its history^ manners^ traditions, 
and general antiquities. 

Hj^ has successfully waked the lyre to lays of 
love, to freedom, and to Bacchic strains ; and in 
all he has exhibited talent, feeling, and spright- 
Hness. The following song, adapted to the 
^vely national air of ^' Bob and Joan," has 
be^n sung in every convivial circle in Cork. 

SONO. 

** Whiskey, drink divine, 
Why should drivellers bore us 
With the praise of wine. 
While we've thee before oi ? 

Were it not a shame. 
While we gaily fling thee 
To our lips of flame. 
If we could not sing thee ? 

Whiskey, drink dirine, &c. 

Had Anacreon, who 
Was the grape's best poet. 

Drank our maurUatn-dew, 
All the world would know it. 
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Being the best then known. 
He to wine was civil. 

But for InnUhonej 
He'd pitch it to the devil. 

Whibkey, &c. 

Greek and Roman sung 
Scian and Falernian — 

Shall no harp be rung 
To thy praise, Hibernian? 

Yes, let Erin's sons, 
Gen'rous, brave, and frisky, 

Tell the world at once. 
They owe it all to whiskey. 

Whiskey, &c. 

Could my feeble lays 
H{df thy virtues number, 

A whole grove of bays 
Should my brows encumber. 

Be his name ador'd. 
Who summ'd up thy merits. 

In one little word. 
When he call'd thee Spirits, 

Whiskey, &c. 

Bright as beauty's eye. 
When no jsorrow veils it ; 

Sweet as beauty's sigh. 
When young Love inhales it. 
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Come, then, to my lip, 
Come, thou rich in blisses. 

Every drop I sip 
Seems a shower of kisses. 

Whiskey, &c. 

Send it quickly round ; 
Life would be no pleasure 

If we had not found 
This enchanting treasure. 

E'en when tyrant Death's 
Arrow shall transfix ye, 

Let your latest breath 
Sing, ' Whiskey, WhUkey, Whiskey ! 

Whiskey, &<^" 

In no place on the face of the habitable 
globe are the merits of '^Whiskey" so fully 
appreciated^ or so ably discussed^ as in ^^ the 
beautiful city called Cork." Between jest- 
making and punch-making, life rubs on plea- 
santly enough. While a resident in that city^ 
the Editor of these volumes ventured on the 
following verses on the nectar so greatly lauded 
by Mr. O'Leary, and all his countrymen of taste. 

WHISKEY-PUNCH. 

^' Come, hand me down the whiskey, the lemons quickly 
pass. 
And fling some lumps of sugar white into the deepest glass. 
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The dreary midnight-hour is gone, time hastens oti for 

morn, 
Yet, ere St. Barry's Church* tolls one, 'mid smiles shall 

Punch be born. 

With acid and with sweetness now we fill each tumbler 

fair. 
Then whirl it round, and in the tide dash fleet the spirit 

rare., 
It sparlcles up to meet each lip that doth the rummer Iciss, 
And famed St. Patriclc neFer saw Punch half so fine as 

this. 

To Erin and her patriots firm, who shone in former days, 
With sighs to bless their memories, we now the goblet 

raise; 
And, should their shadows walk this earth, they'll take 

it not amiss 
To be toasted by us Bacchanals in Punch so fine as this. 

Her poets and her warriors brave, come, fill up full to 
them; 

And he who shuns the whiskey now, to water we'll con- 
demn: 

For spirit suits the spirited ; and no bard, who dreams of 
bliss. 

E'er fancied, in his visions light, a spirit bright as this. 



The principal church in Cork, 



' A bTimming bnnqter sdll rcmaiiit, let's qiaff it off to- 

nfeht. 
And each man dr^n his gimlet deep, till morbiug meets 

htosighij^ 
"Hs lOBome forms of ]voDdrouspDw'r, and notfOmorids 

we'd mlts 
To drink the charms bjr which they relpi In Pnncli to 

fine as this. 

"lis ' Woman'.' draw the corks, my boys, and hand 

ahout the store 
Of raieets and sours, and thus compoie one bowl of 

whiskey more. 
To drink dear woman's eye of light, and boded lip of 

bliss. 
In goblets deep, and running o'er with Punch so fine as 
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POPE AND PHILIPS. 

Ambrose Philips obtained much celebrity 
by his Pastorals^ until Tickell brought a storm 
upon him^ by an exaggerated compliment in 
" The Guardian ;" in which^ he made the true 
pastoral pipe descend in succession from Theo- 
critus to Virgil, Spenser, and Philips. Pope, 
finding his own juvenile pastorals undervalued, 
sent to the same paper, a comparison between 
the Pastorals of Pope and Philips, in which he 
gave the preference to the latter. The irony 
was not detected till it encountered the critical 
eye of Addison ; and the consequence was, the 
min of the reputation of Philips as a writer of 
pastorals. 

EURIPIDES. 

Such was the veneration of the Sicilians for 
this celebrated Greek Poet, that, after the war 
with Sicily, in which the Athenians were de- 
feated both by land and sea, and the greater 
part of the prisoners perished through absolute 
want and bad treatment, many of the survivors 
of those who were shut up in the dungeons of 
Syracuse, owed their freedom to their being 

VOL. II. L 
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able to recite some of the finest passages in the 
Tragedies of Euripides. When they returned 
to their own country, they immediately went 
and saluted the Poet as their deliverer, and in- 
formed him of the advantage they had derived 
from being acquainted with his verses. 

ROBEBT JSEBBICK. 

Robert Herrick, whom we have no hesita- 
tion in characterizing as the sweetest of song- 
writers in an age which produced Waller, Carew, 
Suckling, and Lovelace, was the son of a Gold- 
smith in Cheapside, and educated for the Church. 
By the patronage of the Earl of Exeter, he was 
presented with a Vicarage in Devonshire, froi^ 
which he was ejected by the Parliamentary 
Commissioners, during the Civil War. He then 
assumed the habit of a Layman, and published, 
in 1648, his Poems, which are contained in a 
very scarce octavo volume, under the title of 
*^^ Hesperides : or, the Works, both Humane 
and Divine, of Robert Herrick, Esq." The 
*' Divine" Poems, which are separately paged, 
are entitled, " Noble Numbers, or his Pious 
pieces," and bear date in the previous year. In 
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these^ says Wood^ copying in part from the title- 
page^ " he sings the birth of Christ/and sighs for 
his Saviour's sufferings on the cross. These two 
books made him much admired in the time they 
were published^ and especially by the generous 
and boon loyalists^ who commiserated his suf- 
ferings." 

Phillips, the nephew of Milton, in his " The- 
atrum Poetarum/' allows Herrick to have shewn 
occasionally " a pretty flowery and pastoral gale 
of fancy/' &c., but supposes him not to have 
been " particularly influenced by any nymph or 
goddess, except his maid Pru" However this 
may have been, he seems to have been greatly 
attached to this himible companion of his retire- 
ment ; of whom we find frequent and affectionate 
mention made in his " Works," as the following 
extracts will sufficiently evince. 

The first is entitled, *^ Upon Prudence Bald- 
win her Sicknesse." 

" Prue, my dearest maid, is sick. 
Almost to be lunatic : 
iEsculapius ! come and bring 
Means for her recovering ; 
And a gallant Cock shall be 
Offer'd up by her to thee." 
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In his account of his '' Grange, or Private 
Wealth/' he says: 

" I have 
A maid (my Prew) by good luck sent. 

To save 
That little Fates me gave or lent" 

He has, also, a little piece addressed to his 
" Kind Prew;' and, lastly, the following Epi- 
taph: 

*' In this little urn is laid 
Prewdence Batdwin (once my maid) ; 
From whose happy spark here let 
Spring the purple Violet" 

The Poems of Herrick are, unfortunately, but 
little known, although a very elegant reprint 
was published at Edinburgh a few years ago. 
But they have not been admitted into any 
collection, not even into the overgrown and ill- 
selected mass edited by Chalmers, although, in 
his ." Biographical Dictionary," he has justly 
characterized our Poet as one who '' certainly, 
in vigour of fancy, feeling, and ease of versifi- 
cation, is entitled to a superior rank among the 
bards of his period." It must be admitted, that 
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he is unequal^ and that some few of his compo- 
sitions are a disgrace to the volume in which 
they are found ; but the dross bears no propor- 
tion to the ore^ and the latter is of the purest 
description. 

The following beautiful song has few equals 
in our language. 

■ *' Gather ye rosebuds while ye ^ay. 
Old Time is still a flying ; 
And this same flower that smiles to-day, 
To-morrow will be dying. 

The glorious lamp of heaven, the Sun, 

The higher he 's a getting. 
The sooner will his race be run. 

And nearer he 's to setting. 

That age is best which is the first, 
When youth and blood are warmer; 

But being spent, the worse, and worst 
Times still succeed the former. 

Then be not coy, but use your time. 

And, while ye may, go marry; 
For, having lost but once your prime. 

You may for ever tarry." 

The gaiety and sprightliness of the next spe- 
cimen are eminently characteristic. 
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** I could never love indeed ; 
Never see mine own heart bleed ^ 
Never crucify my life. 
Or for widovf, nudd, or wife. 

I could never seek to please 
One or many mistresses ; 
Never like their lips to swear 
Oil of roses still smelt there. 

I could never break my sleep. 
Fold mine arms, sob, sigh, or weep; 
Never beg, or humbly woo. 
With oaths and lies, as othersi do. 

I could never walk alone. 
Put a shirt of sackcloth on ; 
Never keep a fast, or pray 
For good luck in love, that day. 

But have hitherto liv'd free 
As the ^r that circles me ; 
And kept credit with my heart. 
Neither broke in whole or part" 

In a Poem entitled " The Faerie Temple," an 
exuberantly fanciful satire on the Rites of the 
Romish Church, he thus playfully recounts the 
fairy saints : 

" Saint 77/, Saint iVt/, Saint/*, Saint //w. 
Who 'gainst Mab*8 State plac't here right Ls, 
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Saint frm 0* M* fTiape (of no gpreat bigness) , 
But alias call'd here Fatuus ignis. 
Saint Frip, Saint Tnp, Saint FiU, Saint Fittie, 
Neither those other saintships will I 
Here goe about for to redte. 
Their number almost infinite ; 
Which, one by one, here set down are. 
In this most curious calendar." 
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Common consent seems to have nominated 
Herrick the Lanreat of the Fairies ; and it must 
be acknowledged^ that the quaint beauty of his 
verses well merited for their author the dis« 
tinction. Herrick evidently took delight in 
fairy-sounding monosyllabic names. Those 
which occur in his epigrams furnish no incon-* 
siderable list, as we find in them the following 
formidable muster-roll. 



** Prigg 


Pratt 


Bush 


Ban 


Crabb 


Grubbs 


Luggs 


Bice 


Doll 


Gubbs 


Chubb 


Tuck 


Bunce 


Trigg 


Flinn 


Lulls 


Tugg 


Parke 


. Nis 


Sibb 


Guesae 


Blinks 


Tubbs 


Pink 


Tap 


Deb 


Brock 


Hanch 


Bran 


Sneape 
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Burr 


Cob 


Leech* 


Megg 


Crot 


Larr 


Mttdge 


Slouch 


Mease." 



GOLDSMITH^ AND THE AMANUENSIS. 

A VOLUMINOUS author was one day expatiating 
on the advantages of employing an. amanuensis^ 
and thus saving time^ and the trouble of writing. 
" How do you manage it ?" said Goldsmith. — 
" Why, I walk about the room, and dictate to a 
clever ^man, who puts down very correctly all 
that I tell him, so that I have nothing to do, more 
than just to look over the manuscript, and then 
send it to the press." 

Goldsmith was delighted with the information, 
and desired his firiend to send the amanuensis 
the next morning. The scribe accordingly 
waited upon the Doctor, with the implements 
of pens, ink, and paper placed in order before 
him, ready to catch the oracle. Goldsmith 
paced the room with great solemnity, several 
times, for some time; but after racking his 
brains to no purpose, he put his hand into his 
pocket, and, presenting the amanuensis with a 
guinea, said, " It won't do, my friend, I find 
that my head and hand*must go together." 
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POETICAL BEPLY OF AN EDINBURGH 
SPUBZHEIMITE. 

In Aprils 1821^ a medical gentleman in Edin- 
burgh^ aided by a landscape painter^ fashioned a 
turnip into the nearest resemblance to a human 
skull which their combined skill and ingenuity 
could produce. They had a cast made from it> 
and sent it to Mr. George Coombe^ requesting 
his observations on the mental talents and dispo- 
sitions which it indicated^ — adding^ that it was 
a cast from the skull of a person of uncommon 
character. Mr. C. instantly detected the tricky 
and returned the cast^ with the following parody, 
pasted on the coronal surface. * 

'* There was a man in Edinburgh, 

And he was wondrous wise ; 
He went into a turnip field. 

And cast about his eyes. 
And when he cast his eyes about. 

He saw the turnips fine ; 
' How many heads are there,' said he, 

' That likeness bear to mine ! 
So very like they are, indeed. 

No sage, I'm sure, could know 
lliis turnip-head that I have on 

From those that there do grow.' 
He puU'd a turnip from the g^-ound, 

A cast from it was thrown ; 
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He sent it to a Spurzheimite, 
^ And pass'd it for his own. 
And ao, indeed, it truly was 

His own, in every sense ; 
For cast ioidjoke alike was made 

All at his own expense I" 

COMPOUNB EPITHETS. 

The custom of using hard compounds^ fur- 
tiished Ben Jonson with an opportunity of 
shewing his satire and his learning together. 
These are the words of which he speaks some- 
times as '' un-in-one-breath-utterable." Redi 
mentions an Epigram against the Sophists^ 
which is preserved in Athenaeus^ and is made 
up of compounds. He presents us with a Latin 
Translation^ by Joseph Scaliger, which may be 
thus rendered into English : 

" Lofty-brow-flourishers, 

Nose-in-beard- wallowers , 
Bag-and-beard-nourishers, 

Dish^and-all-swallowers, 
Old-cloali-in vestitors , 

Barefoot-look-fashioners, 
Night-private-feast-eaters, 
Craft-lucubrationers , 
Youth-cheaters, word-catchers, vain-glory-osophers. 
Such are your seekers of virtue Philosophers." 
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POl^TICAI/ FLATTERY. 

In a poem^ addressed to Queen Isabel^ of 

Castille^ in the Cancioneiro of Resende^ there is 

« 

an exquisite specimen of prophane flattery in 
this conceit^ — that had she been living in the 
days of the Virgin Mary, Christ would have 
chosen her in preference to be his mother. 

Boileau, in his '^ Ode on Namur/' is adula- 
tory enough to turn a feather into a star. Such 
incense was enough to turn Lewis the Four- 
teenth's head. These are Boileau's words :-« 
'' II a fait un astre de la plume blanche que le 
roy porte ordinairement a son chapeau^ et qui ' 
est en effet une espece de cometej, fatale a nos 
ennemis." 

Dr. Donne paid the Countess of Bedford 
die most violent homage in his poems, (p. 82.) 

*' Leaving that busie prsuse, and all appeale 
To higher courts, senses decree is true ; 
The mine, the magazine, the common-weale. 
The story of beauty, in Twickham * is, and you. 
Who hath seen one, would both, as who had bin 
In Paradise would seek the cherubim." 
— . . __^ 

* The Countess had great taste in gardening. 
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PATRONAGE 'OF POETS. 

Stratonice^ Queen of Seleuciis^ had not 
one hair upon her head ; yet^ notwithstandmg^ 
gave six hundred crowns to a poet who had 
celebrated her in his verse^ and sung that her 
hair had the tincture of the marigold. ('^ Caus- 
sin's Holy Court.") Very rarely do poets^ to 
whom the use of fiction is allowed^ fare so 
well. Stratonice must have been a woman of 
taste ! 

Never was such a patron as Madame Greofirin 
to those poets who sung her praises. She was 
so particularly nice in her taste^ that she com- 
plimented every such author with a new pair 
of velvet breeches as a christmas-box ! It was 
calculated by one of her own coterie, that no 
less than four thousand pair of velvet breeches 
were worn out in the poetical service of that 
lady^ who was resolved, at least, that the sons of 
Parnassus should never be sans culottes. 

TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 

Luis de Leon, a Spanish poet, has left us 
th«M lines on the real presence, which are well 
wtMTthy of preservation :— 
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** If this we see be bread, how can it last. 
So constantly consum'd, yet always here ? 
If this be God, then how can it appear 
Bread to the eye, and seem bread to the taste ? 
If bread, why is it worshipped by the baker ? 
If God, can such a space a God comprise ? 
If bread, how is it, it confounds the wise ? 
If God, how is it that we eat our Maker ? 
If bread, what good can such a morsel do ? 
If God, how is it we divide it so ? 
If bread, such saving virtue could it give ? 
If God, how can I see and touch it thus ? 
If bread, how could it come from heav'n to us ? 
If God, how can I look at it and live ?" 

WHIG AND TORY. 

Japob Tonson, Dryden's bookseller^ was a 
whig, while the poet was a jacobite. When 
Dryden had nearly completed his translation of 
Virgil, it was the bookseller's wish, and that 
of several of Dryden's friends, that the book 
should be dedicated to King William: this, 
however, the poet strenuously refused. The 
bookseller, however, who had as much venera- 
tion for William as Dryden had for James, 
finding he could not have the dedication he 
wished, contrived, on re-touching the plate, to 
have ^neas delineated with a hooked nose. 
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that he might resemble his favourite' prince. 
This ingenious device of Tonson's occasioned 
Dryden to insert the following epigram in the 
next edition of his ^^ Virgil :"— 

'' Old Jacob, by deep judgment sway'd 
To please the wi^e beholders. 
Has plac'd old Nassau's hook>nos'd head 
On poor iEneas' shoulders. 

To make the parallel hold tack, 

Methinks there's little lacking ; 
One took his father pick-a-back, 

And t' other sent him packing." 

DR. YOUNG. 

'^ A LITTLE after Dr. Young had published 
his '^ Universal Passion,' the Duke of Wharton 
made him a present of two thousand pounds 
for it. When a friend of the Duke's, who was 
surprised at the largeness of the present, cried 
out, on hearing it, ^ What ! two thousand 
pounds for a poem ?' The Duke smiled, and 
said, ' It was the best bargain he ever made in 
his life, for it was fairly worth four thousand.' 

" When the Doctor was deeply engaged in 
writing one of his tragedies, that nobleman 
made him a very different kind of present. 
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He procured a human skull^ fixed a candle in 
it^ and gave it to the Doctor^ as the most pro- 
per lamp for him to write tragedy by." 

SFENCB. 
THE SATIRIST REWARDED. ^ 

Seward states^ that ^^ At one of those dis- 
graces to good breeding and good conduct^ 
called watering-places^ in the country^ a lady^ a 
few years ago^ had a daughter satirized by a 
miserable poetaster of the place. She came to 
him soon afterwards^ with a horse- whip in her 
hand^ as he was sitting at dinner at a public 
table^ and laid it over his shoulders very hand- 
somely. ' This, my good friend,' said she, ' is 
for the first offence; if you choose to repeat it, 
you may be assured, you shall have a double 
portion of the wholesome discipline.' The bard 
took to his heels as fast as he could, and quitted 
the place soon afterwards, leaving the inno- 
cence of the young, the beautiful, and the 
witty, untainted by the slander of folly and 
^malignity." 

"THE ORDINARY OP CHRISTIAN MEN." 

As the contents of this " Ordinary" seem to 
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US very extraordinary, we give a portion of it to 
the reader. The title of the book is, " Th'or- 
dinary of Crysten men. By Wynken de 
Worde, 1502. — Here foloweth. the ten paynes 
of the partye of the body that these dampned 
sufire in hell, (and every of them devysed in 
foure,) and so they ben forty paynes." 

" The first is fyre ryght cruelly brennynge, 

The second is colde, so much fresynge ; 

The thyrde, grete cryes of dolour without ce^synge ; 

The fourth smoke, the whiche may not in hell be lefte ; 

The fyfth, odour and stynkyuge moch horryble ; 

The syxte, vysyon of devylles terryble ; 

The seventh, hungre tourmentynge cruelly ; 

The eygth, thyrste, the whiche tormenteth in lyke wyse ; 

The nynth, grete shame and confusyon ; 

The tenth, in all membres afflyccyon." 

DOCTOR OOLDSMl^TH. 

Goldsmith was always plain in his appear- 
ance ; but, when a boy, and immediately after 
suffering severely from the small-pox, he was 
very ugly. When he was about seven years of 
age, a fiddler, who reckoned himself a. wit, 
happened to be playing to a company at Mrs. 
Goldsmith's house. During a pause between 
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two «et8 of ooimt^ danfiet, litde Oliver suiv 
{Hised the paity hf suddenly jumping up^ and . 
dancing round ibe room. Struck witibi the 
grotesque appearance of the ill-favoured child^ 
the fiddler exclaimied^ — ^' JEsdp.-' The com- 
pany burst into a laughs when Oliver^ tuniing 
to them with a smile^ repeated the following 
couplet:— ^ 

** Heralds procl^m aloud, all saying,—- 
' See ifisop dancing, and his monkey playing.' "^ 

SIR THOMAS 6RESHAM AND QU£EN ELIZABETH. 

The curiously-decorated house* at the west 
comer of Chancery Lane^ said to have been the 
oldest building in Fleet Street^ was erected in 
the reign of King Edward VI.^ for an elegant 
mansion^ at a time when there were no shops in 
that part of the city^ and was long distinguished 
by the sign of the Harrow. Queen Elizabeth^ 
on a visit to Sir Thomas Gresham, on the 23rd 
January^ 1570, was complimented by the de* 
scent of several cherubs from the top of this 



f This house was pulled down to widen the entrance 
into Chancery Lane, in May, 1799. 
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house^ who, from thence^ by a coutrirance of 
the students of the temple^ flew down^ and pre- 
sented her Majesty with a crown of laurels and 
gold^ together with some verses. The fourth 
cherub delivered the following : — 

" Virtue shall witness of her worthiness, 
And fame shall registrate her princelie deeds ; 
The world shall still praie for her happiness. 
From whom our peace and quietude proceeds." 

Report says, '^the Queen's Highness was 
much pleased therewith."^ 

home's "DOUGLAS." 

Among the individual tributes paid to the 
mdHts of Home^ when his tragedy of " Douglas" 
had acquired for him a high reputation, two are 
particularly deserving of remembrance. One 
was from David Hume^ who dedicated to him 
his '^Four Dissertations," and complimented 
him on possessing ^^the true theatric genius of 
Shakspeare and Otws^, refined from the un- 
happy barbarism of the one^ and licentiousness 
of the other." An over-strained compliment, 
certainly; yet, saving that unhappiest of all 
unhappy phrases, the "unhappy barbarism" 
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of Sbakspeare^ just and. discriminating in the 
main.* 

The other tribute was from Mr. Sheridan> 
then Manager of the Dublin Theatre^ and 
father of Richard Brinsley Sheridan^ who sent 
over to Home a gold medal of ten guineas' 
value^ on which was an inscription acknow- 
ledging his singular merits in having enriched 
the English stage with the tragedy of '' Dou<» 
glas." 

After the extraordinary success which had 
attended our author on his first adveiiture^ 
neither public expectation nor his own ambition 
would^ probably^ have been satisfied^ had he 
not hastened to repeat his court to the tragic 
muse ; and yet it is a certain^ though morti- 
fying, fact, that it would have been well for 
his fame had he tempted fortune no farther. 



* After such a compliment from so acute a critic as 
David Hume, some indulgence is due to the inferior orders 
of his countrymen in London, who, on the first represen- 
tation of " Douglas," at Drury Lane, called out from the 
galleries, at the conclusion of every round of applause, 
<* Aye, aye, what d'ye think o* ye're Willie Shakspeare 
now Y' 
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From 1757 to 1778^ he went on producing^ oii 
the London stage^ one unsuccess^ tragedy 
aflter another. '^Agis/' his first piece; "The 
Siege of Aquilina;" "The Fatal Discovery;'* 
" Alonzo ;" and " Alfred." Garrick wrote 
prologues to some of them^ and epilogues to 
others^ and warmly interested himself in their 
fate ; but none of them had even a temporary 
access. It niust be confessed^ indeed^ that 
they are all ^eatly inferior to his "Douglas;" 
and we are left to wonder^ without even a 
speculative means of explaining^ how the genius 
which formed so noble a master-piece could 
have been so strangely abortive in every suc- 
ceeding attempt. 

IMPROVISATORI. 

" The first time I heard these Improvisatori, 
I thought it quite impossible to go on so readily 
as they did, without having agreed things to- 
gether before hand. It was at Florence, at our 
Resident's (Mr. Cohnan's); and when that gen- 
tleman asked what I thought of it, I told him, 
that I could not conceive how they could go on 
so promptly and so evenly, without some collu- 
sion between them. .He sidd, that it amazed 
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every body at firsts but that he had no doubt 
of its bejUig all fair; and desired me, to be 
satisfied of it^ to give them some subject my- 
s^^ Its much out of the way as J could think 
of. As he insisted upon my doing so, I oJSered 
a subject which must have been new to them* 
and on which they could not have been well 
prepared. It was but a day or two before, that 
a band of musicians and actors set out from 

• 

jl^orence, to introduce operas, for the first time, 
at the Empress of Russia's Courts This ad*- 
vance of music, and that sort of dramatip 
poetry, (which the Italians esteem the most 
capital parts of vertu) so much further north 
than ever they had been, under the auspices of 
the then great DiU^e, was the subject I proposed 
to them. They shook their heads a little, and 
said, it was a very difficult one. However, in 
two or three minutes' time, one of them began 
with his octave upon it ; another answered him 
immediately ; and they went on for jfive or six 
stanzas alternately without any pau8e>, except 
that very short one which is allowed, th^n by 
the going off of the tune on the guitar, at the 
head of each stanza. They always improvisp 
to music, (at least, all that I ever hetLrd>)f aod 
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the time is somewhat slow ; but, when they are 
thoroughly warmed, they will sometimes call 
out for quicker time. If two of these (Suoha^ 
tori) guitarrers meet, in the summer nights, 
in the streets of Florence, they will challenge 
one another, and improviso sometimes as rapidly 
as in set companies. Their most common sub^ 
jects are the commendations of their several 
iniistresses, — ^the dispute of two shepherds,— or 
a debate which is the best poet. They ofteii 
remind one of Virgil's third, fifth, or seventh 
eclogues, or what he calls, the contentions of 
his shepherds, in alternate verse : and, by the 
way, Virgil's shepherds seem sometimes to be 
tied dowii by the thought in the preceding 
stanza, as these extempore poets are by the pre- 
ceding rhyme." 

SPENCE. 

voltaibe's opinion of Racine's poetry. 

Voltaire says, that a comment could be 
made with great ease oh Racine's works, for 
that there would be nothing more to do than to 
write under each passage, " beautiful, sublime, 
exquisite !" Boileau said, " That he had taught 
RaJcine to write verses with difficulty. The 
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earliest verses that are known," adds he, " are 
not those which are composed with the greatest 
ease." 

GENIUS AND PENURY. 

Kenneth Campbell, a native of ^^ bonnie 

* 

Scotland/' and author of some Latin Poems, now 
forgotten, died in London, in a state of extreme 
want and destitution. His last halfpenny was 
found in his pocket, and some congenial soul, 
too poor to erect any tablet over his deceased 
fiiend, had the following engraved on the coin: 

" Kennethiis Campbell, Scoto Montanus, Poeta Ro- 
manus, poetice pauperine sed hilariter vixit. Tandemque, 
hoc obolatontem locuples ; ex Londioi, migravit iir Elysium, 
28 Kal. JulH, 1721." 

TRANSLATION. 

'* Kenneth Campbell, 

A native of the Scottish Highlands, 

and 

Celebrated Latin Poet ; 

Poor, yet cheerful, 

He lived pbetieally. 

At lengA, with his halfpenny enriched, 

He migrated from London to Elysium, 

28 July, 1721." 
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LORD BYRON. 

It is said of Byron, that many persons of 
talent have profited by his bounty ; but few of 
these acts of benevolence and generosity have 
been reported to the world. The following^ 
however, is worthy to be recorded. 

A young lady^ of considerable talents^ but 
who had not been able to turn them to any very 
considerable account^ was reduced to the verge 
of poverty through the misfortunes of her fa- 
mily. The only persons through whom akfi 
could have anticipated any relief, were abroad. 
Urged on by an anxiety for those whom she held 
more dear than life itself, she summoned up re- 
solution sufficient to enable her to wait on Lord 
Byron, at his apartments in the Albany, and ask 
his subscription to a volume of poems. She had 
no knowledge of him, but from his works; and 
from the feelings expressed in those, of bold and 
fearless sympathy towards the race of unfortu- 
nates, she anticipated him to be a man of a kind 
heart and amiable disposition. She was not dis- . 
appointed in her conclusion; and though she 
entered his apartment with faltering steps and 
palpitating heart, she soon found courage to 
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State her request^ which was done in the mo8t 
delicate manner. 

His Lordship heard her with the most marked 
attention and kindest sympathy; for^ when she 
had completed^ as if to avert her thoughts^ he 
began ta converse with her in the most fascina- 
ting tones^ and she did not perceive that he had 
been writing. He then put a folded paper into 
her hand^ saying it was his subscription^ and he 
most heartily wished her success; "but," added 
his Lordiship, ^^ we are both young, and the wcn'ld 
is very censorious : if I were to take any active 
part in promoting your subscription, I fear it 
would do you harm rather than good." Over- 
powered by the prudence and delicacy of his 
conduct, she took her leave ; and, on reaching 
the street, opening the paper, she found it a 
draft on his banker for fifty pounds. 

CHARLES THE SECOND, AND DRYDEN. 

Drtden received the hint which induced him 
to write his poem called " The Medal," from 
that merry Monarch, Charles the Second, in th<^ 
following manner: — As Charles was one day 
walking in the Mall, and talking with Dryden, 
he said«-<^^ If I were a poet, and I an^ sure I«m 
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poor enough for one, I would write a poem on 
such a subject^ in the following manner." The 
Bang then stated the plan of the poem. Dryden 
took the hint^ and when the poem was finished^ 
he presented it to his Majesty^ who made him a 
present of a hundred broad pieces for it. 

dbyden's funeral. 

Ward, in his " London Spy/' (1706,) relates 
that, on the occasion, there was a performance 
of solemn music at the College, and that, at the 
pr(y0es8ion, which he himself saw, there wa^ a 
concert of hautboys and trumpets. The day of 
his interment, he says, was Mcmday, the 13th 
of May, twelve days after his decease. Wilson 
says, that " Dr. Garth pronounced a fine Latin 
Oration at the College, over the corpse, which 
was attended to the Abbey by a numerous train 
of coaches. He was buried among the Poets in 
Westminster Abbey, where he long lay without 
distinction, till Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham* 
thire^ gave him a tablet, inscribed only with the 
name of Dryden." 

POETS laureate. 

Trv custom of crowning poets is as ancient 
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as poetry itself: it has, indeed, frequently va- 
ried : it existed, however, as late as the reign of 
Theodosius, when it was abolished as a remains 
of Paganism. 

When the Barbarians overspread Europe, few 
appeared to merit this honour, and fewer who 
could have read their works. It was about the 
time of Petrarch that poetry resumed its ancient 
lustre; he was publicly honoured with the laurel 
crown. It was in this century (the thirteenth) 
that the establishment of Bachelor and Doctor 
was fixed in the Universities. Those who were 
found worthy of the honour, obtained the laurel 
of Bachelor, or the laurel of Doctor ; laurea Bacca 
laureates; laurea Doctoratus. At their reception, 
they not only assumed this title, but they also 
had a crown of laurel placed on their heads. 

To this ceremony may be attributed the re- 
vival of the custom. The poets were not slow 
in putting in their claims to what they had most 
a right, and their patrons sought to encourage 
them by these honourable distinctions. 

The following formula is the exact style or 
those which are yet employed in the Universities 
to confer the degree of Bachelor or Doctor, and 
serves to confirm the conjecture of Resnel; 
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** We, Count and Senator, (Gouiit d'AngiUara, 
who bestowed the laurel on Petrarch,) for us 
and our College, dear Francis Petrarch, great 
poet and historian, and for a special mark of hia 
quality of poet, we have^ placed with our hands 
on hii^ head a crown of laurel, granting to him, 
by the tenor of these presents, and by the an^' 
thority of King Robert, of the Senate, and the 
people of Rome, in the poetic as well as the 
historic art, and generally in whatever relates 
to the said arts, as well in this Holy City as 
elsewhere, the free and entire power of reading, 
disputing, and interpreting all ancient books, 
to make new ones, and compose new poems, 
which, God assisting, shall endure from age to 
age. 

In Italy, these honours did not flourish, al-* 
though Tasso dignified the laurel crown, by his 
acceptance of it. Many got crowned who were 
unworthy of the distinction. The laurel was 
even bestowed on Giiemo, whose character is 
given in the *^ Dunciad," Canto ii. 

** Not with more glee, by hands pontific crown'd, 
With scarlet hats, wide waving, circled rouncl, • 
Rome in her Capitol saw Guerno sit, 
Thron'd on seven Wlls, the Anti-Christ of wit." 
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Tliis man iras made Laureate^ for ithe joke's 
sake: his poetry was inspired by his cups-^ 
a kind of poet who came in With the dessert, 
and ra;ited twenty thousand verses. He was 
rather the arch-buffoon than the arch-poet to 
Leo X., though honotired with the latter title. 
They invented for him a new kind of laureated 
honour^ and, in the intermixture of the foliage 
raised to Apollo, slyly inserted the vine and the 
cabbage leaves, which he evidently deserved, 
from his extreme dexterity in clearing the pon- 
tiff's dishes and emptying his goblets. 

Urban VIII. had a juster and more elevated 
idea of the children of fancy. It appears, that 
he possessed much poetic sensibility. Of him 
it is recorded, that he wrote a letter to Chiabrera, 
to felicitate him on the success of his poetry. 
Letters written |)y a Pope were then an honour 
only paid to crowned heads. One is pleased^ 
aldo, with andllier testimony of his elegant 
dispodtions. Charmed with a poem which 
Bracciolini presented to him, he gave him the 
surname of Delle Ape, of the bees ; which were 
the arms of this amiable Pope. He, however, 
never crowned these favourite bards with the 
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laurel^ which^ probably^ he deemed unworthy of 
them. 

In Germany^ the laureate honours flouridied 
under the reign of Maximilian the First He, 
founded, in 1504^ a Poetical College at Vienna, 
reserving to himself and the Regent^ the power 
of bestowing the laureL But the instituti<Hi, 
notwithstanding this well-concerted scheme, fell 
into disrepute, owing to a crowd of claimants 
who were fired with the rage of versifying, and 
who, though destitute of poetic talents, had the 
laurel bestowed on them. Thus, it became a 
prostituted honour; and satires were incessantly 
levelled against the usurpers of the crown of 
Apollo. It seems, notwithstanding, always to 
have had charms in the eyes of the Germans, 
who did not reflect, as the Abbe Resnel elegantly 
expresses himself, that it faded^when it passed 
over so many heads. 

The Empieror of Germany retains the laureate- 
ship in all its splendour. The selected bard 
is called II Poeta Cesario. Apostolo Zeno, as 
celebrated for his erudition as for his poetic 
powers, was succeeded by that most enchanting 
poet, Metastasio. The French never had a Poet 
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Laureate^ though they had Regal Poets; for 
none were ever solemnly crowned. The Spanish 
nation^ always desirous of titles of honour, seem 
to have known the Laureate ; but little informa- 
tion concerning it can be gathered from their 
authors. 

Respecting our own country, little can be 
said, but what is mentioned by Selden. John 
Kay, who dedicated a History of Rhodes to 
Edward IV., takes the title of his humble Poet 
Laureate. Gower and Chaucer were Laureates ; 
so was, likewise, the rhyming Skelton to Henry 
VIII. In the Acts of Rymer, there is a Charter 
of Henry VII. with title o£pro Poeta Laureate. 

It does not appear that our poets were ever 
solemnly crowned, as in other countries. Selden, 
after all his recondite researches, is satisfied with 
saying, that some trace of this distinction is to 
be found in our nation. It is, however, certain 
that our Kings, from times immemorial, have 
placed a miserable dependent in their household 
appointment, who was sometimes called the 
King's Poet, and the King's Versificator. It fs 
probable that, at length, the selected bard as- 
sumed the title of Poet Laureate, without re- 
ceiving the honours of the ceremony ; or, at the 
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most^ the crown of laurel was a mere obseure 
custom^ practised at our Universities, and not 
attended with great public distinction. It was^ 
ofltener placed on the skull of a pedant, than 
twined round the head of a genius. 

THE LABOURS OF A QUILL. 

An English version of ^' Camden's Britannia" 
appeared in the year 1610, which was the work 
of the indefatigable Philemon Holland, a phy^ 
sician and school-master, whose boast was, that 
he had written a large folio volume with one pen, 
on which he composed the following stanza : 

" With one sole pen I wrote this boolc, 
Made of a grey goose-quill ; 
A pen it was when I it took. 
And a pen I leave it still.*' 

DR. JOHNSON'S DEFENCE OF MILTON. 

A LADY one day expressing her surprise to 
Dr. Johnson, that Milton had written so sublime 
a poem as ^^ Paradise Lost," and yet appears so 
much beneath himself in his " Sonnets ;" he 
replied, " Is it surprising. Madam, that the hand 
which was able to scoop a Colossus from the 
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solid rock> of the most perfect symmetry, should 
fail in an attempt tto form the head of Venus out 
of a cherry-stone?" 

WALLER. 

After the beheading of Charles the Tirst, 
Waller made his court to the Protector, on whom 
he bestowed the most lavish encomiums. But 
when Charles the Second was recalled, and took 
possession of the throne of his ancestors, the 
Poet changed his strain, congratulated the Mo- 
narch's restoration, and celebrated the happiness 
that would undoubtedly flow from that very 
monarchial government, which he had before 
held up as a species of tyranny, and an unjust 
restraint upon British liberty. 

When he presented his poem to the King, 
which was done in a crowded drawing-room, 
where, doubtless, every one was impatient to 
know how his Majesty would receive both the 
Poet and his performance, as the pains he had 
taken to ingratiate himself both with Cromwell 
and his son Richard were sufficiently known, 
many expected he would have been forbid the 
Court, and the person who had introduced him 
have received a severe reprimand: but those 
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who thought in this manner^ did not sufficiently 
know the character of that Prince. He read 
the verses to himself, and then looking at Mr. 
Waller, with a smile said, " These lines are ex- 
tremely good; but I think several of those you 
wrote on the Protector, were still better." — ' 
Waller, with a presence of mind equal to his 
other talents, replied, with a low bow, '^ May 
it please your Majesty, we poets always write 
better on fiction than on truth." 

This answer, and the manner in which it was 
made, entirely removed all the remains of dis- 
content the King might have conceived against 
him for his former behaviour ; and whatever he 
wrote afterwards, always met with a favourable 
reception ; wit being, in that Prince, a sufficient 
sanction for almost any offence. 



SHENSTONE. 

As this sentimental poet was one day walking 
through his romantic retreats, in company with 
his Delia, (her real -name was Wilmot,) they 
were going towards the bower which he made 
sacred to the ashes of Thomson. "Would to 
heaven," said he, pointing to the trees, " that 
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Delia could be happy in the midst of these 
rustic avenues !" He would have gone on, but 
was interrupted. A person rushed out of a 
thicket, and, presenting a pistol to his breast, 
demanded his money. Shenstone was surprised, 
and Delia fainted. ^' Money," said he, ^' is not 
worth struggling for; you cannot be poorer 
than I am. Unhappy man !" added he, throwing 
him his purse, '^ take it, and fly as quick as pos- 
sible." The man did so. He threw his pistol 
into the water, and in a moment disappeared. 
Shenstone ordered the footboy, who followed 
behind them, to pursue the robber at a'^btance, 
and observe whither he went. In two hours' 
time the boy returned, and informed his master, 
that he followed him to Hales-Owen, where he 
*lived; that he went to the very door of his 
house, and peeped through the key-hole; that, 
as soon as the man entered, he threw the purse 
on the ground, and addressing himSelf to his 
wife, " Take," said he, " the dear-bought price 
of my honesty;" then taking two of his children, 
one on each knee, he said to them, '^^ I iiave 
ruined my soul to keep you from Starving;" ancj 
immediately burst into a flood of tejirs. This 
tale of distress greatly affected Shenstone* He 
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after the man's character^ and found 
he was a labourer, honest and industrious ; 
iMift oppressed by want and a numerous family. 
He went to his house, when the man fell 
at hi^ feety and implored his mercy. Shen- 
atone carried him home, to assist at the buildings 
and improvements, which made himself so poor; 
and when Shenstone died, this labourer bedewed 
hia graVe with true tears of gratitude. 

DR. YOUNG. 

. Ons day,>as Dr. Young was walking in his 
garden at W(blwyn, in company with two ladies, 
(one of -^hom he afterwards married,) the ser- 
vant came to acquaint him, a gentleman wished 
to speak with him. '' Tell him," said the 
Doctor, ^' I am too happily engaged to change 
my situation !" The ladies insisted upon it he 
ahould go, as his visitor was a man of rank, his 
patnm, and his iEriend ; and, as persuasion had 
effect, one took him by the right arm, the 
by the left, and led him to the garden 
gate; when, finding resistance vain, he bowed, 
laid 'his hand upon his heart, and, in an ex- 
maimer spoke (impromptu) the follow- 
linea: 
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'' Thus Adam look'd, when from tiie garden drif'D, 
And Hius disputed orders sent from beav'n : 
Like him I go, but yet to go am loth. 
Like him I go, for Angels drove us both : 
Hard was his fate, but mine's still more unkind ;— • 
His Eve went with him, but mine stays behind." 

BISHOP HOADLY. 

In the year 1718, Dryden's " All for Love" 
was performed for the amusement of the old 
Duke of Marlborough^ by persons of fashion. 
Among the learned who were present, were 
Bishop Hoadly, Dr. Samuel Clarke, and Sir 
Richard Steele. 

Lady Bateman, who was the Duke's favpurite 
grandchild, and very beautiful, played the part 
of Cleopatra: her Ladyship applied in vain to 
Sir Richard Steele, for a prologue on that ex- 
traordinary occasion. Bishop Hoadly, perceiving 
her anxiety, on retiring at bed-time, called for 
pen, ink, and paper, and, in the mofrning, deli- 
vered to Lady Bateman a prologue^ which is 
preserved in Mr. DunccMnbe's collectiQli o^' 
'' Letters, by several Eminent Persons." « Her 
Ladyship accordingly spoke it in the evening ; 
and the compliments in the following lines, with 
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his grand-daughter's attention^ being as ac- 
ceptable as it was sudden^ — ^his Grace burst into 
tears. 

EXTRACT. 

9 

'^ lliis heap of stones, which Blenheim's palace frauie^ 
Rose in this form a trophy to thy name : 
This heap of stones must crumble into sand. 
But thy great name shall through all ages stand. 
In fate's dark book I saw thy long-liv'd name. 
And thus the certain prophecy proclaim : — 
* One shall arise,* who will thy deeds rehearse j 
Not in arch'd roof, or in suspended verse. 
But in plain annals of each glorious year. 
With pomp of truths the story shall appear. 
Long after Blenheim's walls shall moulder'd lie. 
Or, blown by winds, to distant regions fly. 
By him shall thy great actions all survive. 
And by thy name, shall his be taught to live.' " 

VOLTAIRE. 

Every one who visiled Ferney during the 
life-time of that great genius, knows that he 
had a curious hanging writing-desk within the 
curtains of his bed, with two candles constantly 

♦ This, probably, alludes to Sir Richard Steele's inten- 
tion of writing a History of the Duke's campaigns. 
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burnings and all the apparatus for writing, and 
containing such papers as he had occasion to 
refer to. This desk was constructed in such a 
manner, that he could let it down as he pleased, 
so that, when he did not want to use it, by 
drawing it up, no light appeared upon his pillow 
to interrupt his repose. One night, by some 
accident, as it is supposed, one of the candles 
fell out of its socket, and set fire to the papers 
upon the desk ; the curtains were presently in 
a blaze, and Voltaire narrowly escaped with his 
life. He was, a3 naturally may be supposed, 
gpreatly terrified; but the shock of this confla- 
gration was nothing, compared to the anxiety' 
he felt, when he found some of his most valu- 
able manuscripts were destroyed. It is said, 
that, amongst others, there was an Epic Poem, 
which he had been polishing for some years, 
and which he had nearly finished. 

Whether his death might not be hastened by 
this accident, it is not possible to determine; 
but he took this loss so greatly to heart, that it 
was the last thing he mentioned to a friend, upon 
taking leave of him. " Ah! mon ch^re Monsieur," 
said he, with a deep sigh, and tears in his eyes, 
*' quelle perte ! quelle perte ! jamais a retablir !" 
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CAMOENS. 

This very distinguished Poet^ whose genius 
conferred so high an honour^ and whose trest- 
ment reflects so deep a disgraceon his country^ 
was a Portuguese^ and a native of the city of 
Lisbon^ where he was bom^ in 1527. The placae 
at which he received that education, which 
afterwards enabled him to display abilities, the 
magnitude and lustre of which procured him 
the appellation of " The Vh'gil of his Country," 
was Coimbra ; then and still the seat of a ce- 
lebrated university. His father, Simon Vas de 
Camoens, was commander of a vessel, and, 
during the infancy of his son Luis, the object 
of the present memoir, was shipwrecked at Ooa, 
where, with his life, he lost the greater part of 
his fortune. 

Addicted to arms, Camoens, after completing 
his academical studies, entered into the army ; 
and, in a campaign against the Moors at Ceuta, 
had the misfortune to lose an eye. No way en- 
riched by the pursuit of his military profession, 
he resolved to embark for the East Indies, urged 
by the hope of mending his fortunes, by better 
success in trade. But either Commerce was 
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adverse to his efforts^ or he was negligent of 
Commerce ; and his wishes wete disappointed. 
However this might be^ the leisure he obtained 
was devoted to the Muses^ and the result was^ 
his then commencing that grand production^ 
universally known and admired^ under the title 
of the '* Lusiad." 

On his return from the Indies^ he had the 
misfortune^ like Csesar^ to suffer shipwreck ; and 
like Caesar^ who^ under similar circumstances^ 
(it is said^) swam with one hand^ and held his 
*' Commentaries" above water with the other, 
Camoens preserved his Poem. 

This great work was finished in 1509 ; 
but the pestilence which then raged in Lisbon 
prevented its appearance until two years a^r- 
wards^ when he published it, with a Dedication 
to King Sebastian. But, as if Misfortune had 
^'marked him for her own," his hopes of Royal 
patronage overe cruelly disappointed. The 
Monarch, either insensible to the merits of the 
poem, or instigated to act coldly to the poet 
by the enemies of Camoens> received with 
coolness what he ought to have considered as 
an honour done even to a sovereign, and re- 
warded the writer with a neglect which left him 
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in. all the wretchedness of indigent virtue^ to 
expire amid his ungrateful fellow-citizens^ 'a 
prey to that penury, the bitterness of which, in 
1579^ put an end to his existence, and left an 
everlasting stain on his king and country. 

Some authors pretend that Sebastian allowed 
him a pension of 4000 reals, on condition of his 
residing at Court; but that it was withdrawn 
by Cardinal Henry, who succeeded to the crown 
oi Portugal, lost by Sebastian at the battle of 
Alcazar. But this battle took place only a year 
before the death of Camoens, and would not 
have justified the following epitaph, which wa« 
inscribed on his grave :— 

• 

** Here lies Luis de Camoens, 
Prince of the Poets of his time. 
He lived poor and miserable, and died 
Anno Domini 1579." 

A tradition has prevailed in the Portuguese 
settlement of Macao, that a cave, situated in a 
garden a little below the loftiest eminence in 
the town, is the place in which the celebrated 
poem of the " Lusiad" was written : it still bears 
the name of Camoens, and partakes of the vene- 
ration due to his talents and his memory. 
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RELIGIOUS CONFESSIONS OF FRENCH POETS. 

When Malherbe^ the French poet, was in 
his last illness, they had much ado to persuade 
him to confess. He excused himself by saying, 
he never used to confess but at Easter. How- 
ever, he was persuaded to the contrary at last. 
Could such a confession be serviceable^ to the 
poet, or those around him ? 

Santeuil, the French poet, used to tell the 
following story very frequently : — " I was one- 
day seated in a confession-chair, a lady came 
and kneeled down by me, and gave me the 
history of her whole life. Finding I did not 
make any answer at the conclusion of the 
recital, she demanded absolution. ' Do you 
take me for a priest, madain ?' said I. — ' If you 
are not,' replied the lady, 'why did you listen 
to me ? I will go and inform against you to 
the prior.' — 'And I, madam, will go and inform 
your husband.' " 

When Boileau, on a fast-day, attended the 
rector of his parish, in order to go through his 
confessions, the priest asked him what employ- 
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ment he followed. "I write verses," replied 
the poet ''So much the worse/' said the 
priest; ''but of what kind P"—*^ Satires."— . 
"Worse and worse; but against whom?"— 
Against bad poets^ the vices of the age, perni- 
cious books, romances, operas, &c." — " Very 
well," rejoined the confessor; "there is ho 
harm in that, and my objections are at an end." 
And, therefore, we may suppose, the priest ab- 
solved Boileaufrom that in which there was no 
harm. 

JUDICIOUS REVISION. 

A French Poetaster once read to Boileaa a 
miserable rondeau of his own, and made him 
remark as a very ingenious peculiarity in the 
composition, that the letter G was not to be 
found in it. " Would you wish to improve it 
still further?" said the critic. " To be sure, 
replied the other, "perfection is my object 
" Then take all the other letters out of it," re- 
plied the witty Satirist. 

DES marets. 
Des Marets wrote an epic poem, called 



f» 
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'' Clovis/' (which has^ for many years^ slept in 
Oblivion's lap^) and was of opinion^ after seyeral 
years' labour bestowed upon it^ that it would 
have cost a great many more to have finished it^ 
^' if Providence had not designed to make use of 
his pen in works of devotion," This little 
mystery^ too^ is revealed to us by himself; for 
he begins his " Delices de I'Esprit^" with a 
kind of prodigy^ which he pretends happened 
to him ; it is this^ as he says^ that he was so 
sensibly assisted by God Aknighty ** in finish- 
ing the great work of his ^ Clovis^'. that he 
might the sooner attach him to subjects much 
more useful^ more delicate^ and more exalted^ 
that he durst not say in how short a time he 
had finished the nine remaining books of that 
poem^ and re-touched the rest" 

The Messieurs De Port Royal (in their 
" Visionnaires," letter I.) have made the fol- 
lowing just reflection upon this passage:-*- 
^^ Thus, as Des Marets would have it, it was the 
Spirit of God which enabled him to compose 
those nine books, to re-touch the rest, and 
caused him to publish this work. It was the 
Spirit of Truth which assisted him in spreading 
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abroad so many impertinent' and ridiculous 
fables among the Christians. It was the Spirit 
of God which caused him to tempt them by bo 
many dangerous images^ and the representa- 
tions of so many criminal .passions. It was the 
Spirit of God which inspired him to write a 
romance^ which, in no other respect, differs 
from the rest of those sorts of performances 
than in its being more extravagant." 

CAPTAIN RICHARD LOVELACE. 

This celebrated song- writer, who has been 
emphatically styled '' The Cavalier Poet," from 
the loyal character of most of his compositions, 
and from his sufferings in the cause of the 
wretched Charles, was, in his time, according 
to Wood, ^^ accounted the most amiable and 
beautiful person that eye ever beheld ; a person, 
also, of innate modesty, virtue, and courtly 
deportment ; which made him then, but espe- 
cially after, when he retired to the great city, 
much adored and admired by the female sex." 

He early became a courtier and a soldier, and 
accompanied the King on his Scotch expedi- 
tion ; but, on his return to England, being 
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.deputed by his native county, Kent, to present 
a petition to the House of Commons for -the 
restoration of the King to his ^supposed] 
rights, he was imprisoned in the Gate-house, 
from which he was, at length, released, on 
giving bail to the amount of £40,000. He 
afterwards went into the service of the French 
King; but coming home in 1648, he was a 
second time committed to prison. 

Here his profusion, in support of the cause to 
which he had devoted himself, was so un- 
bounded, that when he was set at liberty, says 
Wood, " having consumed all his estate, he 
grew very melancholy, (which, at* length, 
brought him into a consumption) ; became very 
poor in body and purse; was the object of 
charity ; went in ragged clothes (whereas, 
when he was in his glory, he wore long cloth of 
gold and silver) ; and mostly lodged in obscure 
and dirty places, more befitting the worst of 
beggars than poorest of servants. 

'^ He died, in a very mean lodging, in Gun- 
powder Alley, near Shoe Lane, in 1658." 

' His elegant " Song to Althea, from Prison," 
is so well known, that we should almost apo- 
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It^se for the insertion of any portion of it ; 
but the Ust stanza is so exquisitely bCftutifii), 
that we must give it a place. 



" Stone walla do not a prison make. 
Nor iron bars a c!>ge ; 
Minds, innocent and qi^et, tike 
Ttiatfor an henuitaite. 



If I hare freedom in my lore. 
And tn my soul am ims, 

Angds alone diat war above 
Enjoy such Uberty." 
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PABINI. 

It is with a feeling of sincere respect and 
admiration for his character, that w^ prepare 
to make our readers acquainted with the virtues, 
talents, and misfortunes of Parini, the friend of 
Ugo Foscolo, and the- bold assertor of the 
dearest interests of society. That he effected 
his object by somewhat daring and unpleasant 
means, drawing upon himself the personal 
threats and enmity of the patrician classes, by 
satirizing, with happy humour, the follies of 
his age, occasionally ennobling his indignant 
strains with the loftiest sentiments, must entitle 
him only to our further admiration and regard. 
What is still better, and of more rare occur- 
rence, he made his life throughout the moral 
of his song. 

Parini, the son of a poor peasant, was bom 
on the shores of Lake Pusiano, about seven 
leagues from Milan. The docility and liveliness 
of his disposition attracted the notice of the 
monks of his diocese, who selected him from a 
number of boys, of the same low station, to 
receive such instructions as were necessary to 

VOL. II. o 
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fit him for the duties of a curate to some 
'wealthy ecclesiastic. 

The sole education he ever received was thua 
provided by a religious commuBity. This; 
however^ he soon extended to objects of clas- 
sical attainment ; but applying too intensely to ' 
his studies^ and naturally of a delicate frame; 
he was, in his nineteenth year, attacked by 
paralysis, which left him a cripple for life, 
and incapacitated him for the functions of hia 
clerical employers. He could then no longer 
look forward even to the pittance of a poor 
curacy, and was thus early taught the first and 
bitter lesson of disappointment. Retreating 
from the seminary, he now beheld himself de- 
prived of the common advantages of nature, 
and cast upon the wide world ; even medical 
assistance failed to relieve him, and never' afl 
terwards was he able to walk without support. 
Besides' the necessity of maintaining himself^ 
thus suddienly urged upon him, his mother, the 
only relation left him, was living in extreme 
poverty. In this distressing situation, he first 
resolved to turn his attention to literary labours; 
'and OD composing some pieces which he quickly 
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despatched^ he had the delight of seeing them 
accepted by one of the few periodical publications ' 
of the day. Bat the proceeds were insufficient 
to meet his demands; and we thus find him 
soliciting for some little additional assistance 
£rom one whom^ we presume^ he had reason to 
count upon as a friend : — 

"La msd povera madre non ha pane 
Se non da me^ ed io non ho danari 
Da mantenerla, almeno per domanl 



*.** 



** My mother begs ; yet I have not wherewith 
To buy her bread, — not even for ihe morrow,— 
And she hath not a living sonl beside 
To help her.—" 

He next attempted some poetical composi- 
tions^^ which met. with applause, though too un- 
substantial to be of material service to the poet. 
In after years, he tried to repress their publican- 
tion, though they display evidence of poetic 
power, and the promise of greater things. 
They drew upon him the attention of the 
literary circles, and paved the way to a kinder 
reception of his future efforts. 

After struggling through nearly twenty years 
of obscurity^ indigence^ and neglect^ Parini 
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emei;ged into reputation and fortune. This 
change in the literary fortunes and diaracter of 
the poet Parini was produced by his fine sati- 
rical work, " II Giomo/' or " the Day," a poem 
intended to give a critical and humorous de* 
lineation of the habits of the Milanese nobility. 
These are distributed, according to their ;Ee^ 
spective hours of amusement, into four cantos, 
consisting of " Mattino," morning ; " Merig- 
gio," noonday; " Vespro,"and "Notte," evening 
and night, composing " II Giomo." The point 
and piquancy lies in the character of a tutor, 
who ironically proposes a series of the most 
frivolous, unmeaning, and vicious pursuits. We 
imagine this must have been, by far, the hap- 
piest and harshest tone of reprobation the 
Muse of Parini could assume ; and it required 
no common degree of courage to exhibit these 
graphic drafts of character, in a burlesque 
point of view, under such a government, . and 
in such a situation, as the author was; 8ur>- 
rounded by powerful patricians, whose pride 
was only to be equalled by their intolerance, 
and where assassination was still sufficiently in 
vogue to render it, on their part, an act of im- 
punity. Parini had several personal intimai* 
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tdons of no very pleasant nature, and wal even 
threatened with the stiletto. After publishing 
the first and second parts, he resolved to con- 
idnue his poem with as much avidity as before. 
This was, for some time, considered a presump* 
tuous and daring undertaking on the part of an 
obscure citizen, to draw upon himself the 
notice of his patrician fellow citizens, by cen^ 
suring their conduct and manners. In his mode 
of exposing that absurd aristocratical hauteur 
which prevailed more in Milan than in any 
other part of Italy, and which presentisd a liar- 
,rier tothe sympathy of other classes, our satirist 
took the hardy course of exhibiting the indivi- 
dual features while lashing the personal vices and 
absurdities o£ his heroes, whose likenesses he so 
cautiously, yet so. accurately, pourtrayed, as to 
leave no doubt of their identity. The Milanese 
were at no loss to ^scover most of the leading 
portraits, especially that of Prince Belgiojoso, 
of the {amilj of Este, an elder brother. 

Parini confided in the spread of liberal fxpU 
mons, and the increasing knowledge and rising 
importance of the middle orders, for the fa* 
Yoiirable recejption and successful result of ^his 
labours. Jos^h II., in abolishing torture, hnd. 
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likewise^ shewn a dispositdeti to repriess the 
domineering influence and pride of the patri- 
cians^ and^ in particular^ those of Lombardy. 
Thus^ Parini^ appearing as the advocate of the 
middle orders^ so far ingratiated hiniself with 
the people^ as to stand in little awe^ in a short 
time^ of his most powerful enemies. Added to 
which^ he had previously taken the part of some 
individuals against the exorbitant demands of 
certain church rectors^ and published a pamphlet 
in their defence^ which obtained for him a wide 
popularity. 

He always wields the weapons of his very 
powerful satire with the hand bf a complete 
master. He does not rudely attempt to strike 
his adversaries in open attack^ but he plays 
around them^ and dexterously pounces on theii: 
weakest points. Nor did they venture on -re- 
taliation^ except in the most safe and effectual 
way^ by obtaining for him a professorship, 
which hardly amounted to a hundred pounds -a 
year. The poet was still obliged to make his 
way with little more support than his walking- 
stick. This gave rise to one of his Odes, 
called '' La Caduta/' or " The Fall/' in which 
he describes the inconveniences to which > ht 
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was exposed^ lame and walking on foot> in a 
city without any side-paths for passengers. 

Towards the close of his life^ he had great 
popularity and influence among the people, 
which he uniformly employed to peaceable and 
useful ends. Many instances of this occurred ; 
and once^ when the democratic spirit was high^ 
and the people were assembling in a large mob^ 
with cries of '^ Viva la Republica I" ** Morte 
at Tiranm, ai Patriziil" Parini^ from an 
adjoining hotels rushed forth^ or, to speak 
less figuratively, hobbled out, indignantly ex^ 
claiming, *' Viva la Republica, e morte a nessuno; 
canaglia stcUta !" " The Republic for ever! and 
death to nobody, you stupid people!" The 
crowd, struck with surprize and admiration, 
after cheering the champion of their rights, 
quietly retired. Indeed, for some time before 
his death, every word uttered by Parini was 
listened to with the authority of an oracle, by 
the Milanese public. His manners were so 
prepossessing, that all he associated with, forgot 
the severity of his strictures, even the most 
high-bom and aristocratic. 

Parini lived to his seventieth year, and died 
greatly regretted by aU parties. 
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POETICAL CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN PETBB 
PINDAR AND DR. HARRINGTON. 

From Peter Pindar, on seeing a recent Musical Production, 
by Dr, Harrington, of Bath. 

** When people borrmo, it should be their care 
To send things back again— it is but fair ; 

To gratitude and manners this is due ; 
Therefore, good Doctor, to the God of Song 
Return his Lyre — you've really had it long, 

Others must be obliged as well as you/ 



n 



THE RETORT COURTEOUS; OR, INNOCENCE DEFENDED^ 

Dr, Harrington to Peter Pindar. 
*' A Lyre, indeed ! he borrowM no such thing, 
But sports a stick with bladders and a string, 
A lousy Hedge-nymph's Hurdp-gurd: 
Suckling about from door to door. 
Squalls beggars' ballads by the score. 

But not a penny gets — as ever yet was heard. 
'Twas thieving Pindar, 'tis well known. 
Swindled his Godship's old Cremone, 

But so vamp'd up, he scruples not to shew it ; 
For what with varnish, sound-post, silver string, 
'Tis so improv'd, he plays before ^e King 

In tone so sweet, his Godship does not know it.*' 

By Peter Pindar, on reading a Literary Production of 

Dr* Harrington's, 

" Doctor, I much your principles admire, 
Apollo very kindly lent his Lyre ; 
And you, tiie most refined of grateful men. 
To quit the obligation — stole his Pen." 
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SiB PHILIP SIDNEY. 

It seems pretty evident^ that Sir Philip Sid- 
ney's Poems^ and, perhaps, his '^ Arcadia," were 
handed about in MS. long before they were 
published. This assumption derives considerable 
confirmation from the notes to the eleventh book 
of Sir John Harrington's translation of *^ Or- 
lando Furioso," first printed in 1591, where he 
inserts a very pretty sonnet by Sir P. Sidney, 
with this introduction : ^^ And, therefore, that 
excellent verse of Sir Philip Sidney, in his first 
^ Arcadia,' (which I know not by what mishap 
is left out in the printed hooke,) is, in mine opi- 
nion, worthy to be praised, and followed to 
make a good and vertuous wife." 

This " verse" is the more worth notice, 1st, 
because most of our readers are interested in the 
advice it seems to contain ; and, 2dly, because 
we do not find that it was ever introduced into 
any of the many subsequent re|)rints of that 
most popular Romance. — ^It is this : 

" Who doth desire that chast his wife should bee, 
First he be true, for truth doth truth deseme ; 
Then be he such as she his worth may see. 
And alwayes one credit with her preserue : 
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Not toying kind, nor caosleBly vnkindey 

Not stirring thoughts, nor yet denying right; 
Not spying faults, nor in plaine erron^ blinde» 

Neuer hard hand, nor euer rayns too light. 
As far from wante, as far from vaine expence. 

The one doth enforce, the other doth entice. 
Allow *good company, but driue fro thence 

All filthy mouths that glory in their vice. — 
This done, thou hast no more, but leaue the rest 

To nature, fortune, time, and woman's brest.'^ 

FRENOH ACCOUNTS OF SIR WALTER 800TT. 

The following description of our great 
Northern Bard^ which is extracted from a work 
entitled " The Journal of a French Traveller in 
1811," is very creditable to the writer, and, we 
doubt not, will not fail to amuse the reader. 

*' We could not" (observes our Tourist) " be 
at Edinburgh, without wishing to see the €»- 
ledonian Bard, whose fertile and brilliant genius 
produces poems with the rapidity of thought; 
,and we have been gratified. Mr. Scott is a tall 
and stout man, 35 or 40 years of age, very lame 
from some accident in his youth. His counte- 
nance is not particularly poetical; his complexion 
is fair, with a coarse skin, little beard> sandy 
hair, with light eyes and eyebrows; the tout 
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ensemble rather dull and heavj : yet when he 
speaks^ which he is not always disposed to do^^ 
knd is animated^ his countenance lightens up 
* with all a poef s ecstasy/ 

*^ This Poet likes conviviality, and tella well, 
and con amore, such stories as are told here only 
after dinner. He is a great Tory. Mr. Scott 
has a valuable place which had been promised 
him by the Ministry which preceded Mr. FoxY; 
but he was not in possession of it when th^y 
went out, and some of Mr. Fox's colleagues 
objected to his having it, saying, it was a Jok- 
'^ It is at least a job in favour of genius,' answered 
Mr. Fox, with that liberality and generosity 
which distinguished him so particularly, * it 
does not happen often, and is not dangerous.' 
Mr. Scott had the place, and, we hope, does, 
justice to the memory of his Whig Patron/' 

On the appearance on the Frendi Stage of 
an Opera by M. M. Scribe et Melesville, at the 
Theatre Feydeau, ^' TirSs du Roman de Sir W, 
Scott" the Critic of " VEtoile" verj kindly 
ventured to enlighten his compatriots with the 
following particulars of Sir Walter Scott's 
<^ eventful history;" whidi, though not quite 
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true, are certainly interesting, and cannot fail of 
being a novelty to the English reader. 

'f This writer (Sir Walter) has become so 
popular at Paris, that nothing remains to be said 
of his works. His person, it is true, is some- 
thing less known. It may, therefore, be pre- 
sumed, that some details, which cannot be iat 
the command of all readers, will be more ac- 
ceptable than extracts from books, which are 
found on every mantle-piece, and on every 
table. 

^ Sir W. Scott was bom at Edimbourg, (Proh 
Jupiter !} in 1771^ of an ancient family, but 
inthout the gifts of fortune. His father exercised 
the profession of an Advocate, and his mother 
cultivated poetry with success : after her death, 
a collection of her works was published. Sir 
W. S. was bom with a constitution extremely 
feeble; he is even lame, which establishes 
another point of likeness between him' and Lord 
Byron.* He was brought up in his father's 

• Sir W. S., so far from being this sickly creature, has 
the strength and spirit of an ancient Highlander. A story 
is told of him in Edinburgh — or Edimbourg y as the French 
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house ; and the people^ to whom his infancy was 
entrusted^ used to amuse him^ and while away 
the tediousness of the time to themselves^ by 
reciting the old Scotch tales^ of which he has 
availed himself so happily in his national poems. 
At the age of twenty-one he commenced Ad* 
vocate^ at which time he married Miss Carpenter^ 
the natural daughter of the late Duke of Devon-^ 
shire. This young person^ who was brought 
up in the island of GKiemsey^ scarcely understood 
English; but> nevertheless^ was so passionate an 
admirer of her husband's poetry> that she looked 
on the slightest criticism as an injury. A story 



have it, — ^that pretty plainly shews he is not a man of a 
" complexion extrimement foible'* He was one evening 
handing a lady of the Bnccleugh family into a carriage, 
when an impudent hroad-shouldered porter uttered an ex- 
clamation not very pleasing to female ears. Sir W. lost 
none of his urbanity, though he was observed to compress 
his lips strongly, but politely went through the ceremony 
he had undertaken, and wished his friends good night; 
after which, our spirited author, of the " complexion ex- 
trimefnent foible," followed the man, and levelled him to 
the ground with a blow, that left him senseless. — It is a 
singular fact, that Tenant, another of Scotia's Poets, is 
a cripple as well as Sir Walter Scott. 
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is told of her having wanted to cut off the ear^ 
of a writer for the ' Edinburgh Review/ who 
had written a tolerably severe article on the poem 
of ' Marmion.' The patrons^ that Sir W. owed 
to his rising reputation^ obtained for him the 
place of Under-Sheriff in the County of Selkirk^ 
and that of Secretary in the Court of Scottish 
Session. These two places afforded him a decent 
competence^ but the produce of his works )um 
assured, him an independent fortune^ which iir* 
creases every day. 

" In the late visit of George IV. to Scotland> 
he distinguished himself by the expression of 
an ardent loyalty. The Scotch ladies had chosen 
him for their orator^ and it was he who had 
the honour to present to the Monarchy in their 
names^ the silver cross^ the emblem of their 
association. The King testified the most flat- 
tering kindness for the Scotch Bard^ and con- 
ferred on him the title of Baronet." 

The Critic then goes on to give a Portrait of 
Sir Walter, from English authority ; but as wc 
somewhat doubt the likeness, and cannot believe 
that il n*y a pas un trait de ginie ni mhne de 
simple esprit dans toute sa Jlgure, we forbear to 
quote it 
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POETICAL COURT OF JOHN II. 

John II., who reigned over Castile from 1407 
to 1454^ was a celebrated patron of poetry. The 
grandees of his kingdom wooed the muse with 
unwearied assiduity^ but mingled much pedan^ 
with their addresses. Allegory^ ingenious diffi^ 
culties^ and subtleties of all kinds^ they delighted 
in. Mythological allusions and moral sentences 
they mistook for poetic dignity. But nature 
sometimes triumphed^ and their writings occa- 
sionally display that graceful facility so cha- 
racteristic of the popular poetry of Spain. 
However^ they can scarcely be said to have 
formed an epochs \mless by the partly successfid 
introduction of learning and philosophy into 
poetry, and the improvement of lyric verse. 

But what is more remarkable in this period 
than the merits of its writers, is, that Literature 
preserved John II. on his throne. For a long 
time, the Castilian monarchy had been convulsed 
by internal troubles. In the last ten years of^ 
the fourteenth century, the powerful barons 
ahnost wrested the sceptre from the monarchs. 
Under this Prince, too, the monarchy was more 
than once threatened with ruin, 1{;>y the ambition 
of the graiidees. John II. was a weak princ^ 
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but he derived his security from his love of 
literature: it won and preserved him the at- 
tachment of the most eminent noblemen^ who 
rallied round his throne and formed a poetical 
Courts which had great influence on public affairs. 
Rare instance this^ in the history of States ! A 
Court whose members were at once poets^ war- 
riors^ and statesmen^ surrounding and supporting 
a learned sovereign, during civil commotions, 
in spite of his imbecility to govern! Some 
modern monarchs, equally distinguished for 
literature and weakness, could not, we fear, 
calculate on a similar support. Strong must 
have been the national poetic spirit that could 
bid defiance to faction and ambition ! But the 
age of chivalry is gone, and (in Courts at least) 
the glory of poetry is extinguished,— -we hope, 
not for ever! 

HAYLEY AND GARRICK. 

Hayley's hopes of seeing his play of " The 
Afflicted Father" favourably introduced on the 
stage, arose from the following circumstance. 

It was highly approved by his friend Mr. 
Gamier, of Wickham, who happened to be very 
intimate with the manager, Garrick. Gamier 
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had been a school-fellow of Hayley^ and had 
married one of his relations, the eldest daughter 
of Sir John Miller, of Layant, first cousin to 
the mother of the poet. With his usual good- 
nature and lively spirit, this gentleman engaged 
to procure the genuine sentiments of Garrick on 
the merits of the tragedy ;*and he took the best 
possible steps for that purpose. 

He said to him — '^ Garrick, I have a play for 
you, of which I think highly. But you shall 
jiidge foir yourself. All I ask of you is sincerity. 
If you think it unfit for the^ stag)e, send it back 
to me with any mark of rejection, and we will 
pester you no more on the subject; but if you 
think of it as I do, and resolve to produce it, I 
will then bring to you my ^end, the author. 
But, remember, you are on honour, and engaged 
not to ask even his name, unless you have pre- 
viously determined to try the success of the 
play." After the anxious suspense of a few 
weeks, Hayley received a most encouraging 
billet from his friend, to say, that he had pro- 
mised to carry him, the next Saturday mornii^ 
to breakfast in Southampton-street with Garrick^ 
who was delighted with the Tragedy. 

Saturday morning arrived, and the exulting 
VOL. u. p 
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Poet trod cm air in his way to the house of the 
Maqager. The guests were ushered into a little 
private room^ where Garrick soon saluted them 
with a profusion of compliments. He said .to 
the Poet, ^' Sir, I have perused your Tragedy 
with great attention and pleasure ; I assure you, 
that I have not seen, for years, any new pro- 
duction of which I could entertain such very 
high expectations. But we will talk of it more 
at large some early day in next week, for Mrs; 
Garrick is now expecting us to breakfast ¥rith 
her and a few friends. Here is a gentleman here, 
Mr. Hayley, who knows you very well, and 
speaks of you with infinite commendation." He 
then named a literary acquaintance of the Poet^ 
who instantly said, " Is he with you to^^y. Sir ? 
I am sorry for it." — "Why so?" replied Garrick. 
^* I will tell you very frankly," resumed the 
Poet ; '' he is a man of admiriEible talents and 
most fascinating manners ; but he has some very 
jBingular peculiarities of character, and he will 
be deeply, though, perhaps, not ostensibly, af^ 
fronted, that I did not engage him, instead of 
my friend Gamier, to introduce me to Mr. 
Garrick." " No, no !" exclaimed the courtly 
Manager, ^^ he speaks of you in the most af- 
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fectionate terms; but come^ my dear Sirs^ break- 
fast is waiting for us." The Poet and his i&iend 
were tljen ushered to Mrs. Garrick^ who presided 
at her tea-table^ with three or four very agreeable 
litarati in her party. The conversation was 
lively and general; a new appointment was 
made^ in private^ by the Manager^ before Hayley 
and his friend withdrew^ that they should both 
breakfast with him again on the Tuesday fol- 
lowing^ and settle all particulars relating to their 
dramatic business. 

After breakfast^ on the appointed Tuesday^ 
Mr. Garnier said to their host, " Well, Gorrick, 
let us now proceed to your promise; what 
day have you fixed fox the first rehearsal?" 
The Manager assumed a face in which po^ 
liteness vainly endeavoured to disguise his 
perplexity ; and, with much embarrassment, he 
said, " Why, faith ! I have not been able to fix 
a day; I have been re-con^dering the Tragedy : 
it is most elegantly written, it is a charming 
composition to recite to a small circle, but I. am 
afj^aid it is not calculated for stage effect. How> 
ever, it shall certainly be played if you desire 
it." "O no! by no means," mildly said the 
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Poet^ with suppressed indignation^ a( tlie do- 
plicity of the Manager^ ** I shall instantly put 
it into my pockety and I am very sorry. Sir, that 
it has given you so much trouble." Gkurick 
burst again into a profusion of new civilitiea, 
and offers of the kindest good offices on any 
future occasion. Mrs. Garrick seemjed desirous 
of soothing the spirit of the Poet by personal 
flattery; and the first hopes of his Tragedy thus 
ended in a farce of adulation. It was a bitter 
disappointment^ to lose the fair prospect of seeing 
a favourite drama well played ; but the mortifi- 
cation was felt much more severely by the wife 
and mother of the Poet^ than by himself. 

During the hubble-bubble rejecticm of the 
Tragedy^ by Garrick^ the Poet had felt a little 
like Ariosto when scolded by his father; and 
instead of lamenting his own defects, he waa 
struck with the idea, what a fine comic scene he 
could make of the important personage who was 
giving him a lecture. Indeed, a disappointed 
Poet with his deluded and angry friend, and a 
shuffling Manager and the Manager's meddling 
wife, afforded ample materials for a comedy. 
But, although the laughable group struck the 
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fancy of Hay ley, in that point of view, he wrote 
nothing on the occasion, but employed his vi- 
vacity in soothing and cheering the vexed and 
. irritated spirit of his Eliza, whose indignation 
had been peculiarly excited against Mrs. Garrick, 
as the Manager had incautiously betrayed what 
ought to have been a secret; and was weak 
enough to say, that she (Mrs. G.) thought the 
Tragedy not pathetic, 

TRANSLATORS OF HOMER AND VIRGIL. 

HoBBES, in his translation of '^ Homer," 
(1684,) treats his readers with the following 
opening lines of the " Iliad ;" 

^' O Goddess, sing what woe the discontent 

Of Thetis' son bronght to the Greeks ; what souls 
Of heroes down to Erebus it sent 

Leaving their bodies unto dogs and fowls ; 
WhiUt ihe two princes of the army strove. 

King Agamemnon and Achilles stout. 
That so it should be was the will of Jove, 

But who was he that made them first fall out? 

Apollo?" 

But bad as this is, it is far better than the 
translation of ^* Virgil," by the notorious Vicars, 
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published in 1632. The following lines are a 
part of the description of the storm in the first 
bookt 

• 

** Whiles thus he spake, a whistling northern puff 
Whiffs up the waves, gives the sdls such a cuff. 
As brake their wingy oares, tnrn'd the fore deck^ 
And lays the ship's broadside to fh' billows' check* 

' Then follows, flows, a mountainous burst wave. 
These, turret-like, on floods tops station haue ; 
Those twixt two gaping seas seem sunk to ground. 
Whom boiling, foamy, frothy floods confound." 

Js it to be wondered that Dryden should have 
thought it necessary to publish lds,poor transla* 
tion, when the market was forestalled by such an 
admirable performance? — ^The sagacious trans- 
lator of the old school^ we dare say^ thought 
that Virgil could not have written better^ or, 
^lerhaps, so well^ in English^ had he been a 
native : indeed, a friend of Vicars^ who signt 
W. Sq,, says expressly, in some commendatory 
lines, that the version is 

" A matchless piece of such exact a fhime. 
Will envy hush, and criticism shame. 
On then — ^if Poetry Pythagorize, 
Virgil in Vicars' sacred breast survives.*' 
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ANTIQUARIES IMPOSED UPON BY POETS. 

In the year 1505^ three marbles were found 
near the Cape of Roco de Cintra^ in Portugal;; 
upon which, were the following verses, in old 
characters : 

" Sibylla vaticinium occidais decretum 
Volventur saxa Uteris, et ordine rectis. 
Cum rideas Ocddens Orientes aped. 
Ganges, Indus, Tagus, eritmii^bile visu^ 
Merces commutabit suas, uterque sibi. 
Soli sterno, ac Lunae decretum." 

This was considered as a Sybilline' oracle, de^ 
scriptive of the nauticid discoveries then mdde 
by the Spaniards and Portuguese. But after^ 
wards it was found that Cajado, an eminent 
poet, had got the inscription engraved upon th^ 
marbles, and then privately buried them near to 
the City of Cintra. After some time, he invited 
a party of friends to his country-house; and 
during the banquet, his servant brought wOrd^ 
that certaiil stones were found inscribed with 
tmknown characters, and that certainly ther^ 
was some treasure hidden on the spot Away 
ran the company, and the most learned of them 
began to decypher the inscription, which Excited 
universal wonder. The King, howevet, vtti 
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made privy to the cheat; but as it tended to 
further his views^ being then bent upon the 
discovery of new lands for the aggrandizement 
o£ his crown^ he caused the marbles to be laid 
up in his museum. 

Paris de Grassis^ Bishop of Pesaro, in the 
sixteenth century^ laid a similar snare for anti- 
quaries. He composed a poetical Epitaph upon 
a Mule^ and, having caused it to be engraved 
upon a piece of marble, buried it in his vineyard. 
Some time after, he ordered some trees to be 
planted in the place, in consequence of which, 
the marble was discovered. At first, little no- 
tice was taken of it, but afterwards, the literati 
exercised their ingenuity upon the marble as a 
genuine antique, and produced some profound 
dissertations upon the inscription. 

DANTE. 

This celebrated Italian poet being banished 
from his native city of Florence, obtained an 
asylum at Verona, and had for his patron, Gan 
della Scalla, or the prince of that country. There 
were in the same Court several strolling players, 
gamesters, and other persons of that description^ 
one of whom, distinguished for his ribaldry 
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and buffoonery^ was much caressed beyond the 
others. The Prince one day, when this man 
and Dante were both present, highly extolled 
the former, and, turning to the Poet, said, '* I 
wonder that this foolish fellow should have found 
out the secret of pleasing us all, and making 
himself admired, while you, who are a* jnan of 
great sense, are in little esteem." To which, 
Dante freely replied, '* You would cease to 
wonder at this, if you knew how much con- 
formity of character is the real source of friend- 
ship." 

HUDIBRAS. 

The most agreeable ¥nriters are not always 
the most pleasing in their behaviour, or witty 
in conversation. When ^^ Hudibras" came out, 
it soon became the general favourite, and the 
''merry Monarch Charles II." was never without 
a copy in his pocket. The Earl of Dorset, who 
was considered as the Mecsenas of his time, 
concluding that the author of so inimitable a 
performance must be as amusing in his discomfse 
as fascinating in his works, expressed a deisire 
to Mr. Fleetwood Shepherd, taspend an evening 
in Butler's company. Accordingly, Mr. Shep* 
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berd brought them together at a tavem^ as if 
by accident^ and without mentioning his Lord-* 
chip's quality to the Poet. Mr. Butler, while 
the first bottle was drinking, appeared very flat 
and heavy; at the second bottle, brisk and 
lively, full of wit and learning, and a most 
pleasan^, agreeable companion ; but before the 
third bottle was finished, he sunk again into 
such deep stupidity and dulness, that hardly 
any body could have believed him to be the 
author of a book which abounded with so much 
wit, learning, and pleasantry. Next mornings 
when Mr. Shepherd asked his Lordship's opi- 
nion of Mr. Butler, the Earl answered, *' He is 
like a nine-pin, little at both ends, but great in 
the middle." 

DOCTOB OOLDSMITH. 

NuMEBous instances might be produced of 
the thoughtless extravagance of literary men ; 
but few authors were more remarkable for a 
careless indifference to worldly concerns than 
Goldsmith. One leading feature in the cha- 
racter of this admirable writer, was to be liberal 
to his poor countrymen in distress. One man, 
^ who was artful, never failed to apply to him 
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US soon 88 he published any new work^ and 
was likely to be in cash. This person succeeded 
twice^ but sometimes found that all the copy- 
money was gone before the Doctor's works 
saw the light. Gk>ldsmith^ tired of his appli- 
caticms^ told him to write himself^ at the same 
time ordering him to draw up a description 
of China, interspersed with political reflections; 
k wmrk which a bookseller had applied to Gold- 
smith for, at a price which he despised, but had 
not rejected. Hie idle carelessness of his temper 
Inay be collected from this, that he never gave 
himself the trouble to read the manuscript, but 
tent to the press an account which made the 
SmpercHT of China a Mahometan, and placed 
India between China and Japan. Two sheets 
were cancelled at Goldsmith's expense, who 
kicked his newly-created author down stairs. 

While Goldsmith was in the pay of New- . 
berry, the bookseller, and lived in Green-Arbour 
Court, he' was a tolerable economist, and lived 
liappily; but when he emerged from obscurity, 
and enjoyed a good income, he had no idea 
cf savjng, nor did he possess any frugality; 
In consequence of which, he was extremely 
^Heeesiitous several months in the year^ and 
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seldom free from demands which he could not 
discharge. When the pressure of the evil 
roused him to a sense of his condition^ he re^ 
tired to a farm-house in Hampshire^ where 
he lived for little or nothing, letting ttobodj 
know where he was, and emplo3ring almost the 
whole day in writing ; so that he did not return 
to London till he was so well stocked with mi^ 
nuscripts, as to be abl6 to clear himself. Those 
intervals of labour and retirement, he often de- 
dared, were amongst the happiest moments of 
his life. Some years before his death, he was 
much embittered by disappointment. A noble 
Lord had promised him a place ; the expectation 
contributed to involve him, and he often spoke 
with asperity of his dependence on what he 
called '^ moon-shine." He enjoyed brilliant mo- 
ments of wit, festivity, and conversation; but 
the bulk of all his latter days were poisoned 
with want and anxiety. 

In the suite of his pensioners (and he generally 
enlarged his list as he enlarged his finances), was 
the unfortunate Jack Pilkington, of scribbling 
memory, who had served the Doctor so many 
tricks, that he despaired of getting any more 
money £rpm him, without coming out with ^ 
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ckef-d'ceuwre once for all. He accordingly called 
on the Doctor one mornings and running about 
the room in a fit of joy^ told him his fortune was 
■ made. "How so?" says the Doctor. " Why," 
Mys Jack, " the Duchess of Marlborough, you 
mnit know, has long had a strange penchant for 
a pair a£fvhite mice; now, as I knew they were 
sometimes to be had in the East Indies, I com- 
missioned a friend of mine, who was going 
. thither, to get them for me, and he is this 
morning arrived with two of the most beautiful 
little animals in nature." After Jack had finished 
this account with a transport of joy, he length-i 
eiied his visage, by telling the Doctor all was 
vuined, for without two guineas to buy a cage 
for the mice, he could not present them. The 
Doctor unfortunately, as he said himself, had 
Imt half-ap-guinea in the world, which he ofiered 
bim. But Pilkington was not to be beat out of 
his scheme: he perceived the Doctor's watch 
hanging up in his room, and, after apologizing 
for the indelicacy of the proposal, hinted, that 
If he could spare that watch for a week, he could 
raise a few guineas on it, which he would repay 
srith gratitude. Goldsmith would not be the 
means of spoiling a man's fortune for such a 
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• 

trifle. He accordii^y took down the watch^ 
and gave it to him ; which Jack immediately 
took to the pawnbroker's^ raised what he could 
on it^ and never looked after the Doctor^ till he 
sent to borrow another half-guinea from him on« 
his death-bed ; which the other very generously 
sent him« 

8IM0NIDES. 

SiMONiDES^ a poet of Ceos^ was avaricious 
^and venal. While he was at Syracuse, every 
thing necessary for his subsistence was fur- 
nished him very profusely, from day to day, at 
the King's expense. He sold the chief part, 
and urged this as a reason for his conduct to 
those who asked why he acted so, — ^that he wa3 
willing to shew his own frugality and Hiero*8 
magnificence. He has been reproached with 
having been the first who " hired out the Muses." 
Callimachus says, " My Muse is not mercenary^ 
like that of Simonides." Pindar, also, rallied 
him on the same. Perhaps this latter poet in- 
troduced an innovation which consisted in 
making verses for a set price. He would not 
sing upon trust, nor depend upon the generosity 
pf his hero. Perhaps, he insisted upon being 
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paid before hand^ or took earnest. He became 
a proverb for Us mercenary spirit. 

It is reported that he used to say^ '^ I have 
two coffers^ one for salaries^ the other for fa- 
vours; I open them from tune to time; I always 
find that of salaries fuU^ and that of favours 
empty. 



»» 



ROBERT Greene's " obphabion." 

This is a volume of much intrinsic merit, as 
our readers will be convinced, by the follow- 
ing translation of a well-known Ode by Ana- 
creon. Herrick has, also, attempted it in his 
** Hesperides,'* (1648,) but Greene's version, is 
more poetic, though more antiquated. This 
-was the first time, we imagine, that any thing 
from Anacreon made its appearance in an Eng- 
lish dress. 

*' Capid, abroade, was lated in the night,-— 

His winges were wet with ranging in the raine,— 
Hari>our he sought ; to mee hee tooke his flight 
To dry his plumes : I heard the boy complaine ; 
I opte the doore, & graunted his desire ; 
I rose myself, & made the wagge a fire. 

Looking more narrow by the tier's flame, 
I spied his quiver hanging by his backe ^ 
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DoubUog the boy might my misfortune frame, 
I would have gone for feare of further wrack. 
But that I drad, did me poore wretch betide. 
For forth he drew an arrow from his side. 

He pierst the quick, aod I begun to start 
A pleasing wound, but that it was too hie. 
His shaft procurde a sharp, yet sugred smart. 
Away he flewe ; for why ? his winges wei-e dry ; 
But left the arrow steeking in my brest. 
That sore I greevde I welcomd such a guest." 

HUGHES. 

" Hughes died in February, 1719-20, on the 
first night his ^ Siege of Damascus' was acted. 
He wrote the prologue and epilogue for it in 
bed; and the dedication to Lord-Chancellor 
Cowper, only ten days before his death. He 
was about forty-five years' old. It was the 
> sight of that play, in manuscript, that recom- 
mended him to the notice of Lord Cowper, 
who made him Secretary to the Commissioners 
of the Peace,. a month after he had read it ; and 
when Lord Parker succeeded him in the chan- 
cellorship, although Lord Cowper was too 
angry with him to desire him to continue any 
one else, he did desire him to continue Mr. 
Hughes. Lord Parker did so, and told him. 
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'^ that Lord Cowper had recommended him to 
him ; but that he had a previous recommenda- 
tion^ which was his own merit.' 

'^He was never in any circumstances until 
his secretaryship^ which was but a few years 
before his death. Mr. Strahan only received 
one hundred and twenty-five pounds for tickets 
for his play^ and had not the pleasure of de- 
livering that to him^ but to his mother. He 
left above five hundred pounds to his family^ 
who much wanted it." — spence. 

" In answer to an observation of Swifts that 
' Hughes is among the mediocrists, in prose and 
verse/ P(^ replies^ ' As to Hughes^ what he 
wanted in genius he made up as an honest man; 
but he was of the class you think him.' 

It has been said that Pope^ in this case^ acted 
with duplicity^ because he praises the ' Siege of 
Damascus/ in a letter to Hughes^ written the 
very day he died; and in a subsequent letter to 
hiis brother^ praises both the worlf: and its au- 
thor. Dr. Johnson gives his sanction to this 
character of Hughes^ and has^ also^ been cen- 
sured for doing so. We have here a proof that 
Pope's opinion of Hughes' talents was not a 

VOL. II. . . Q 
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mere echo of that of Swifb ; and we see that he 
excepts his play from the censure. But this is 
not the only instance of Pope's insincerity 
in his epistolary commerce with mankind. All 
his correspondents are made easy by flattery^ 
laid on without conscience or remorse." — 

SINGER. 
PETER PINDAR. 

This lyric poet was, at one period of his life, 
in possession of a few hundreds in the funds, 
which his necessities, from time to time, com- 
pelled him to sell out. ' When he was receiving 
the lasl portion of his former savings, he ex- 
pressed great anxiety lest he should be robbed 
of it in his way through the city ; ^^ For," said 
he, ^^'tis the largest sum I ever had in my 
possession." — " Poh !" replied his broker, a 
shrewd personage, in a broad brim, and snufT- 
coloured suit, " let me attach a piece of paper 
to your coat, with the word * Poet* inscribed 
upon it, and I'll engage you will excite no 
suspicions." 

GRAY AND MASON. 

Gray, the poet, had a turn for satire not 
generally known. His friend, Mason, drew a 
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sketch one day of a friend of theirs^ lately ad- 
mitted into " holy orders/' under which Gray 
immediately wrote the following lines : — 

" Such Tophat was^^-so grinn'd the bawling fiend. 
Whilst frighted prelates bow'd and call'd him friend ; 
Our Mother Church, with half-averted sight, 
Biuth'd as she blessed her grisly proselyte ; 
Hosannahs rang through Hell's tremendous borders, 
And Satan's self had thoughts of '^ taking orders." 

FACILITY OP COMPOSITION. 

J.'HuDDLESTON Wynnb was brought up a 
printer, and worked as a compositor for some 
time on '' The General Evening Post ;" in 
which situation he gave frequent proofs of the 
versatility of his genius^ and the promptness of 
bis poetic fancy. His employer, who well 
knew his abilities, contracted with him to supply 
a smaU piece of poetry for every day's publica- 
tion, at a very small sum. One day, having 
forgot this part of his engagement till reminded 
of it by a fellow- workman^ and the day being 
then too far advanced to have it deliberately 
written out, he obtained the assistance of ano- 
ther compositor, and thus, on the spur of the 
moment, while he himself composed the first 
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six lines impromptu^ he dictated the last six to 
his coadjutor^ by which rapidity of composition^ 
he saved his credit^ and secured his usual weekly 
remuneration. 

POVERTY OP POETS. 

There is no class of men who complain so 
bitterly of poverty, as Poets ; who are always, 
at the same time, boasting that they are above 
the sordid love of money ; yet they are always 
making themselves the objects of ridicule by 
their murmurs: they complain most, because, 
probably, they feel most; and their complaints 
are oftenest remembered, because they perpe^ 
tuate them, by putting them in black and white. 
But hear Brathwayte, on this point. 

'' Take comfort, then, for thou shalt see on earth 
Most of thy coate to be of greatest worth : 
Though not in stale, for who e'er saw but merit 
Was rather borne to begge than to inherit ? 
Yet in the gifts of nature we shall finde 
A ragged coate oft have a royall minde : 
For, to descend to each distinct degree, 
By dire experience we the same shall see. 

If to Parnassus, where the Muses are, 
There shall we finde their dyet very bare ; 
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Their houses* mind and their well-springs dry, 
Admir'd for nought so much as pouertie. 
Here shall we see poore iEschylus maintaine 
His uighteme stodies with his daily paine ; 
Pulling up buckets, but 't was never knowne 
That, filling others, he could fiUe his owne. 
Here many more disceme we may of these. 
As Lamorchus and poore Antisthenes ; 
Both which the sweetes of Poesie did sipp, 
Yet were rewarded with a staff and scripp ; 
For I nere knew, nor (much I feare) shall know it, 
Any die rich that lived to die a Poet.'* 

Hey wood also says — 

** Hear but the learned Buchanan* complsune 
In a most passionate, elegiacke straine. 
And what emphaticall phrases he doth use 
To waile the wants that w£ut upon the Muse. 
The pouertie (saith he) adde vnto these. 
Which still attends on the Adnides ; 
As if that Pseniaf were their queen and guide. 
And vowed amongst them ever to reside. 
Whether thou dost of Turkish battels sing, 
Or tune thy low muse to a softer string ; 



* In lus Elegy, entitled '^ Quam misera sit conditio 
docentium literas humaniores" &c. 

f P&enia is Paupertas, or of Poverty. 
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Or whether thon the gentle socke dost weare. 
Tickling with pleasure the spectator's eare ; 
Whether thou in the lofty huskin rage, 
When the long tragicke robe doth brush the stage ; 
lliou, Pouerlie along with thee shalt bring. 
Whether thou Pogms write, or Poems sing. 

Seven cities warr'd for Homer, being dead. 

Who, living, had no roofe to shrowd his head : 

Poore Htyrus deplored his father's fields, 

Rome to the hungry Statins scarce bread yields : 

Naso, who many in that kinde surpast, 

Beyond the Hyperborean Pole was cast. 

Nor could shew cause for being thither chac'd, 

But that he lov'd the Sisters ; they him grac'd ; 

Nor. hath the Poets* Patron's selfe* been free 

From the strict lawes of dire necessitie ; 

But forc'd through want, amidst the fields and groiies, 

To keepe and feed the ^Emonian herds and droues. 

Wherefore Cadliope (who sung so well) 

Did Hue so long a maid, can any tell ? 

She had not been a virgin to this houre. 

But that (to marry her) she wanted dower." 

BENEVOLENCE OF DR. GARTH. 

Dr. Garth, who united poetry with physic, 
being detained in his chariot, one day, in a 

■ 

* Apollo, who kept Admetus his cattcl." 
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little street near Covent Garden^ by a crowd 
collected by a battle between two female bruisers^ 
an old woman hobbled up out of a cellar, and 
begged him, in the most earnest manner, to take 
a look at her poor husband, who was in a mortal 
bad way ; adding, " I know you are a sweet- 
tempered gentleman, as well as a good doctor, 
and, therefore, make bold to ax your advice; 
for which, I shall be obligated to you as long 
as I live." 

The Doctor, whose good-nature was equal to 
his medical knowledge, instead of being offended 
at the old woman's redundant address, quitted 
his chariot immediately, and followed her to her 
husband; but finding, by his appearance, that 
the man wanted . food more than physic, and 
having reason to believe, from the answers they 
both returned to his questions, that they deserved 
his charity as much as they had excited his 
compassion, he sat down, and wrote a draft on 
his banker for ten pounds. 

DR. LANOHORNE, AND HANNAH MORE. 

In 1773, the Doctor resided for a few months 
at Weston-supra-mare, in Somersetshire,^ for the 
benefit of the sea air. Mrs. Hannah More, at 
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the same tdme^ and on the same account^ resided 
at Uphill, a mile from Weston. Meeting one 
day upon the sea-strand, the Doctor wrote, with 
the end of his stick, upon the sand : 

" Along the shore 
Walk'd Hannah More ; 
Waves, let the record last : 
Sooner shall ye, 
Proud earth and sea, 
Than what she writes, be past 

John Langhorne/' 

Underneath, Mrs. More scratched with her 
whip, these lines : 

'' Some firmer basis, polish'd Langhoi;pe, chuse. 
To write the dictates of thy charming Muse : 
Her sti'ains in solid characters rehearse. 
And be thy tablets lasting as thy verse. 

Hannah More.'* 

The Doctor praised her wit, and copied the 
lines, which he presented to her at a house near 
the sea, where they adjourned. 

SIB JOHN HARRINGTON. 

This celebrated Epigranunatist, in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, was a man of great wit. 
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but thoughtless in his conduct^ and extremely 
careless in the management of his affairs ; so 
that, in consequence of his extravagance, he was 
obliged to part with several of his estates. 
Among the rest^ he sold a very fine one, called 
Nyland, in Somersetshire, concerning which. 
Dr. Fuller^ in his account of Harrington, relates 
a whimsical anecdote. 

Sir John, being riding over this manor, accom- 
panied by an old and trusty servant, suddenly 
turned rounds and, with his usual pleasantry, said, 

** John, John, this Nyland, 
Alas I once was my }and." 

To whom John, as merrily and truly replied: 

'' If you had had more wit, Sir, 
It might have heen your's yet, Sir." 

JAMES THOMSON. 

The Earl of Buchan, in his entertaining Life 
of Thomson, the -Poet, relates the following 
whimsical anecdote. 

Sir Grilbert Elliot, of Minto, afterwards Lord 
Justice Clerk^ a man of elegant taste, was an 
early friend at Thomson; and when the first 
edition of the " Seasons" came out, the Author 
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se^it a copy^ handsomely bounds to Sir Gilbert^ 
who shewed it to a relation of Thomson's, a 
gardener, at Minto: the man took the book into 
his hands, and, turning it over and over, gazed 
on it with admiration; on which. Sir Gilbert 
said to him — " Well, David, what do you think 
of James Thomson now ? There's a book will 
make him famous all the world over, and im- 
mortalize his name." David, looking now at 
Sir Gilbert, and then at the book;, said, '^ In 
troth. Sir, it is a grand book I I did na' think 
the lad was so clever as to ha' done sic neat a 
piece of handicraft." 



pope's '^ ESSAY ON MAN." 

Soon after the appearance of the first part of 
this celebrated poem, which came out without 
a name, one Morris, who had attempted some 
things in the poetical way, particularly a piece 
for music, which was performed in private be- 
fore some of the Royal Family, accidentally 
paid a visit to Mr. Pope, who inquired of him 
what news in the learned world, and what new 
pieces were brought forth? Morris replied, 
that there was little or nothing, but that there 
was a thing just come out, called, *' An Essay 
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on Man^ the first Epistle/' threatening more; 
that he had read it, and it was a most abominable 
piece of stuff, shocking poetry, insufferable phi- 
losophy, no coherence, nor- the least connection. 
'' If I had thought," said he, " that you had 
not seen it, I would have brought it with me." 
Upon this, Mr. Pope frankly told him, " that 
he had seen it before it went to press, for it 
was his own writing, a work of years, and the 
poetry such as he thought proper for the ex- 
pression of the subject ; on which side he did 
not imagine he would ever have been attacked, 
especially by any one pretending to knowledge 
in the harmony of numbers." 

This was like a clap of thunder to the critic : 
he reached his hat, and, with a blush and a bow, 
took his leave of Mr. Pope, and never ventured 
to shew his face before him again. 

TASSO. 

This prince of Italian poets fancied that he 
was constantly attended by a good genius, with 
whom he had familiar converse. His friend 
Manso having endeavoured to reason him out 
of this humour, Tasso said to him, ^^ Since you 
will not believe me on my word, I must convince 
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you^ by your own eyes^ that what I have said is 
not the effect of imagination." Accordingly, 
the next day, while they were conversing to- 
gether in the same room, Manso perceived that, 
on a stidden, Tasso fixed his eyes towards the 
window, and that he stood as if he were im- 
moveable. He called to him, and shook him 
several times; but, instead of giving a direct 
answer to his questions, Tasso said, " See, there 
, is the spirit that has been pleased to come and 
visit me; look on him, and you will acknowledge 
the truth of what I say." Manso, somewhat 
surprised, cast his eyes towards the place he 
shewed him, and saw nothing but the rays of 
the sun passing through the glass ; nor did he 
see any thing at all in the chamber, though he 
looked all around him with the most eager 
curiosity. But all the time, Tasso continued 
speaking with great vehemency, putting ques- 
tions, and giving answers, as if he was actually 
carrying on a conversation with some person in 
the room. Manso, in his letter to a nobleman 
at Naples, speaks in the most rapturous terms 
of this mysterious discourse, though he con- 
fesses, that he never heard any other voice than 
that of Tasso. ^^ I am brought to that pass," 
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says Manso^ " that I know not what to think or 
say ; only^ that if it be a weakness in my friend 
to believe these visions^ I fear it will prove con- 
tagious to myself^ and that I shall at last become 
as credulous as Tasso." 

Addison's criticism. 

A CERTAIN author was introduced^ by a friend^ 
to Addison^ who was desired to peruse and 
correct a copy of English verses^ which was then 
presented to him. Addison took the poem, 
which he afterwards found very stupid; and 
observing that about twelve lines from Homer 
were prefixed to it by way of motto, he erased 
the Greek lines, without making any amend- 
ments in the work, and returned it. The author 
seeing this, desired his friend who had intro- 
duced him, to inquire of Addison the reason 
of his doing so; expecting, however, to hear 
that his poem was so beautiful, that it had no 
occasion for any foreign embellishment. But 
when his friend put the question to Addison, 
he said, *^ that whilst the statues of Caligula re- 
mained all of a piece, they were little regarded 
by the people; but that when he fixed the 
heads of the gods upon unworthy shoulders, he 
profaned them and made himself ridiculous. I 
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therefore^" says he^ ^^ made no more conscience 
to separate Homer's verses ftom this poem^ than 
the thief did who stole the silver head from the 
brazen body in Westminster Abbey/' 



'' HELVBLLYN." 

The circumstance on which the following 
poem is founded^ occurred^ some years ago^ in 
Cumberland. A young man making a solitary 
tour^ lost his way among the mountains^ and 
died ' ' 



(( 



On the brow of the mighty Helvelljm." 



His faithful dog watched his body for six 
weeks^ and would suffer nothing to approach it^ 
until^ exhausted by hunger and cold^ he^ at 
lengthy resigned his breath by the side of his 
master^ and there the bodies remained^ till 

" The mountsdn wind wasted the tenantless clay.*' 

Our two charming poets^ Walter Scott and 
Campbell^ walking together^ and speaking of 
this incident^ each agreed^ in the spirit of 
amicable rivalship^ to make it the subject of a 
poem. Scott^ on his way home, composed the 
following exquisite lines, which he sent, the next 
day, to Campbell, who returned them with this 
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reply— '* I confess myself vanquished ; if I were 
to live a thousand years^ I could never write 
any thing equal to this^ on the same subject :" 
and he never attempted it. 

** I climb'd the dark brow of the mighty Helvellya, 

Lakes and mountains beneath me gleam'd misty and 
wide. 
Nought was heard but by turns as the eagle was yelling, 

And starting, around me the echo replied. 
On the right, Streden*s-edge, the red tarn was bending. 
The Catchedecam its left verge was depending. 
One high nameless rock in front was ascending, 
When I mark'd the sad spot where the wanderer died ! 

Dark green was the spot 'mid the brown mountain 
heather, 

Where the pilgrim of nature lay stretch'd in decay. 
Like the corse of an outcast, abandoned to weather. 

Till the mountain-wind wasted the teqautless clay. 
Yet not quite forsaken, though lonely extended. 
For, faithful in death, his mute fav'Mte attended. 
The much-lov'd remains of his master defended. 

And chas'd the wild fox and the raven away. 

How long didst thou think that his silence was slumber ? 

When the wind wav'd his garments, how oft didst 
thou start ? 
How many long days and long nights didst thou number. 

Ere he faded before thee,— the friend of thy heart? 
And, oh ! was it meet that no requiem read o'er him, 
No mother to weep, and no friend to deplore him. 
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And thou, little guanUao, alone itretcli'd before him, 

UDhonour'd the pilgrim from life should depart i 
When a prince to the &te of ii petteaat has fielded, 

The tap'sti; naves dark in the dim-lighted hall. 
With 'acutcheoiiB otsLlTer that often ia shielded. 

And the pages stand mute b; the canopied pall ; 
Through the court,, at dark mtdalght, the torchet are 

beaming. 
In the proudly-arch'd chapel the banners are gleaming, 
For adown the long aisle sacred mudc Is atreainii^, 

LamentiDg a chief of the people should fall. 
But meeler for thee, gentle lorer of nature 1 

To lay down thy life like the meek mountain lamh. 
When, 'irilder'd, he drops from some rock high in 

And draws his last breath by the side of hia dam. 
More noble thy deatb, by this desert lake lying, 
'rlie obsequies sung by the grey plover flying. 
With one Imthfol friend but to witness thy dying 

In the arms of Helvellyn and Catchedecam." 
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ADDISON. 

Addison became a Commoner of Queen's 
Coll^e^ Oxford^ in which his father had studied^ 
in Act Term^ 1687> &ged 15 years. He addicted 
himself with such diligence to classical learnings 
as soon to acquire an elegant Latin style. A 
copy of his verses in that language accidentally 
fell into the hands of Dr. Lancaster^ at that 
time Dean of Magdalen College^ who was so 
ihuch pleased with them^ that he procured their 
author a demy'Ship. 

It was at Magdalen College that Addison 
became acquainted with Sacheverell^ who was 
exactly of liis own age^ and of a very promising 
genius. Their first poetical productions were 
inserted in the " Examen Poeticum," for 1693. 

The chambers which Addison inhabited at 
Magdalen College, are pointed out to strangers ; 
and part of the walk round the meadow be- 
longing to that College^ still bears his name. 
This is in good taste^ and we trust it will retain 
this honouring distinction for ages. That Ad- 
dison should delight in meditating among the 
sweet scenery that surrounded his CoUege might 
be conjectured, for the most sequestered and 
picturesque spots abound there. 

▼OL. XI. B 
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ROBBRT TANNAHILL.* 

BoBERT Tannahill^ the sweetest minstrel, 
with the exception of Bums, that ever attempted, 
with unlettered hand, to sweep the Scottish lyre, 
was bom at Paisley, in Renfrewshire, on the 3d 
of June, 1774, of parents in the lower walks of 
life. His education extended only to reading, 
writing, and a little arithmetic ;— acquiring a 
knowledge of grammar, by his own efforts, at a 
later period of life. He was early apprenticed 
to the trade of weaving, at which he continued 
to gain a livelihood, till the time of his death 
His life was not productive of any uncommon 
or romantic adventures. Of a modest and timid 
disposition, even approaching to bashfulness, 

** Along the cool, sequestered vale of life. 
He kept the noiseless tenor of his way." 

During almost the whole of his uneventful 



* The Portrut, prefixed to this Memoir, is taken from 
the only*sketch of Tannahill known to exist ; which has 
beei) declared, by those who were personally acquahited 
with the Poet, to be an admirable likeness. His brother. 
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life^ he resided in his liatiye town; where the 
publication of the collection of his miscellaneous 
poons^ of very unequal merits introduced him 
to the acquaintance of scmie persons of taste; 
among whom was^Mr. R. A. Smithy of acknow- 
ledged talent as a composer of music^ and to 
whose influence the world is indebted for many 
beautiful lyrical effusions from the pen of his 
poetical friend. Mr. Smith having set some of 
Tannahill's songs to music^ such as^ ^'Jessie, 
the Flow'r o' Dumblane^" Sac, it greatly assisted 
them in being introduced to public notice. 

Robert Burns^ the Ayrshire Bard^ had already 
occupied the ground of song- writing ; and he 
must be accounted no common man^ who coidd 
pour forth effusions^ which have divided public 
applause with so great a genius. Tannahill has 
effected thiis ; and most of his songs are warbled^ 
¥rith enthusiasm^ from the lips of his fair 
country-women. Tannahill^ in genius^ was far 

at the sight of the picture, burst into tears ;— he did not 
kjiow that such a memorial of him remsuned. The sketch 
was taken after the Bard had been found drowned, by Mr. 
T. Morton. 



I. 
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inferior to Bums; but in simple energy^ feel- 
ings pAdioSs and exquisite tenderness, he fully 
equalled his highly-gifted rival. 

Tannahill used to declare^ that one of the 
most gratifying tributes he ever had paid to his 
genius^ was^ while taking a solitary walk in the 
cool of a summer's evening, he had his musings 
interrupted by the sweet voice of a country 
girl, who, on his approaching nearer the spot, 
he discovered Was singing one of his compo- 
sitions^— • 



*' We'll meet beside the dusky glen on yon burn side 



I* 



This, he said, was one of the sweetest and 
most delightful moments of his life : he beheld 
in it a promise of future fame, and hailed it as 
a pledge of the rising popularity of his Songs : 
but the highest tribute ever paid to the genius 
of Tannahill, was the visit which James Hogg, 
the Ettrick Shepherd, paid him, not long before 
his death. There was something romantic in 
this pilgrimage of the Mountain Bard, to feel, 
and see, — ^to converse and enjoy the fellowship 
of one whose heart, like his own, was gifted 
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with the '^ magic voice of song :" they spent the 
night in each other's company. Tannahill con- 
voyed Hogg^ on the following mornings half 
way to Glasgow, where they parted. It was a 
melancholy adieu which Tannahill gave him— • 
'* Farewell," he cried, " we shall never meet 
again, — ^farewell, I shall never see you more ! !" 
These prophetic words were, alas! too soon 
verified by his death, which took place on the 
17th of May, 1810. He lies buried in his 
native town ; and it was lately proposed to erect 
a monument to his memory. 

He whose boast it was, that never in his life 
had he lifted his pen to the prejudice of virtue, 
himself terminated his existence with his own 
hand ! 

** O Pity, veil thine eyes, and weep !" 

See his Poe^s. 

m 

We wish to present our readers with a spe- 
cimen or two of Tannahill's powers in song- 
writing; and we think we cannot do better than 
introduce them to the song the Bard was so 
much gratified by hearing sung in one of' his 
native vales; 
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*' We'll meet beside the dusky glen, on yon burn side^ 
Where the bushes form a cozie den, on yon bum side. 
Tho' the broomy knowes be greep. 
Yet there we may be seen. 
But we'll meet^we'll meet, at e'en, down by yon bum 
side. 

I'll lead thee to the birken bow'r, on yon burn side, 
Sae sweetly wove wi' woodbine flow'r, on yon burn side ; 

ITiere the busy prying eye 

Ne'er disturbs the lovers' joy. 
While in ithers' arms they lie, down by yon bum side. 

Awa*, ye mde unfeeling crew, frae yon burn side, — 
Those f£ury-scenes are no' for you, by yon burn «de ; 
There Fancy smooths her theme. 
By the sweetly-murm'ring stream, 
. And the rock-lodg'd echoes skim, down by yon burn 
side; 

Now the planting taps are ting'd wi' goud, on yon bum 

side ; 
And Gloaming draws her foggy shroud o'er yon bum 
side. 

Far frae the noisy scene, 
I'll through the fields alane. 
There we'll meet — my ain dear Jean ! down by yon 
burn side." 

The following, doubtless^ our author produeed 
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when his powers were more cultivated: it pos- 
messes great tenderness^ and is highly creditable 
to his genius. 

** I mark'd a gem of pearly dew. 

While wand'ring near yon misty mountain, 
Which bore the tender floVr so low. 

It dropp'd it ofif into the fountain. 
/ So thou hast wrung this gentle heart, 

Which in its core was proud to wear thee, 
. 1111 drooping siclc beneath ihy art. 

It sighing found it could not bear thee. 

Adieu, tliou faithless fsdr ! unkind ! 

Thy falsehood dooms that we must sever ; 
Thy vows were as the passing wind. 

That fans the flow'r, then dies for ever. 
And think not that this gentle heart, 

Tho' in its core 'twas proud to wear thee, 
' Shall longer droop beneath thy art. 

No, cruel fEdr ! it cannot bear thee. 

COLLINS. 

This sweet Poet was sent very young to 
Winchester College, Oxford; where he "was 
soon distinguished for his early proficiency, 
«nd his turn for elegant composition. In the 
year 1740, he came off first on the roll .for 
«New College; but there being no: vacancy in 
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that Society^ he entered a GcHnmoner of Queen's. 
Oa the expiration of the year^ no vacancy 
having happened during that time at New 
College^ he left Queen's^ on being elected a 
demy of Magdalen. He was soon tired of a 
College life^ resigned his demy'Shipy and went 
to London^ where he commenced a man of the 
town^ and was romantic enough to suppose^ that 
his superior abilities would draw the attention 
of the great worlds by means of whom he was 
to make his fortune. In this pleasurable way 
of life he soon wasted his little property^ but 
was relieved by a considerable legacy left him 
by a maternal uncle^ a colonel in the army. He 
soon afterwards fell into a most deplorable state 
of mind. 

Without books^ or steadiness and refsplution 
to consult them^ if he had been possessed of any, 
he was always planning schemes for elaborate 
publications^ which were carried no farther than 
drawing up proposals for subscriptions, aomi^ of 
which were published; and in particular, one 
for " A History of the Darker Ages." 

He was passionately fond of^ music ; good-- 
natured and affable; warm in his iriendships, 
visionary in his pursuits, and temperate in his 
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diet He was of moderate stature^ of a light 
and clear complexion^ with grey eyes^ so very 
weak at times as hardly to bear a candle in the 
room^ and to give him apprehensions of blind- 
ness. 

The following story is told of him while he 
was resident at Magdalen College. It happened 
one afternoon at a tea^ visits that several intelli- 
gent friends were assembled at his rooms^ to 
enjoy each other's conversation^ when in comes 
a certain member of the University^ as remark- 
able^ at that time^ for his brutal disposition^ as 
for his good scholarship ; who, though he met 
with a circle of the most peaceable people in 
the world, was determined to quarrel; and, 
though no man said a word, raised his foot, and 
kicked the tea-table, and all its contents, to the 
other side of the room. Our Poet, though of 
a warm temper, was so confounded at the un- 
expected downfall, and so astonished at the 
unmerited insult, that he took no notice of the i 
aggressor at that time, but getting up from his 
chair calmly, he began to pick up the slices of 
bread and butter, and the fragments of his china, 
repeating very mildly, 

■ 

** Invenias etiam disjecta membra poetae." 
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ROYAL POETS. 

A SINGLE flower, and that almost hidden in 
the obscurest angle of those realms, owns itself 
the property of King Henry VI. It is em- 
blematic of the temper and condition of its 
Royal Master. 

** Kingdoms are but cares ; 
State is devoid of stay ; 
Riches are ready snares. 
And hasten to decay. 

Pleasure is a privy [game] 
Which vice does still provoke ; 
Pomp, unprompt ; and fame, a flame ; 
Power, a smouldering smolie. 

Who meaneth to remove the coke 
Out of his slimy mud. 
Shall mire himself, and hardly 'scape 
The swelling of the flood.' 



>f 



The pious and contemplative disposition of 
this Monarch well betrays itself in these verses: 
they are not inelegant, and were written, pro- 
bably, about 40 years after the time of Chaucer. 
The author of such unambitious sentiments 
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might well be supposed to utter those congenial 
lines which the Poet has given him : 

** O God ! methinks it were a happy life, 
To be no better tiian a homely swain ; 
To sit upon a hill, as I do now, 

' To carve out dials quiuntly, point by point. 
Thereby to see the minutes, how they run : 
How many make the hour full complete. 
How many hours bring. about the day. 
How many days will finish up the year, 

, How many years a mortal man may live. 
When this is known, then to divide the tames : 
So many hours must I tend my flock ; 
So many hours must I take my i*est ; 
So many hours must I contemplate ; 
So many hours must I sport myself; 
So many days my ewes have been with young ; 
So .many weeks ere the poor fools will yean ; 
So many years ere I shall shear the fleece : 
So minutes, hours, days, weeks, months, and years, 
Pass'd over to the end they were created, 

' Would bring white hairs unto a quiet grave. 
Ah, what a life were this! how sweet! how lovely! 
Gives not the hawthorn bush a sweeter shade 
To shepherds, looking on their silly sheep. 
Than doth a rich embroider'd canopy 
To kings, that fear their subjects' treachery?" 

Henry VI. Part III. 
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It is more than probable^ that the Poet had 
never seen his Royal Brother s verses ; yet hoiv 
admirably has he hit off the same melancholy 
and philosophic strain^ which^ it appears^ Henry 
himself had indulged. What a pity this unfor- 
tunate Monarch was not bom to a crook instead 
of a sceptre ! 

Lest we should not find even so unfit an 
opportunity as this is^ we beg leave to subjoin 
here two sentences^ written by the same Henry^ 
and preserved by one who had taken him pri- 
soner hi the wars of York and Lancaster : 

'* Patience is the armour and conquest of the godly ; 

this meriteth mercy, when causeless is. suffered 

sorrow. 
** Nought else is war but fury and madness, wherein 

is not advice but rashness ; not right but rage 

ruleth and reigneth/' 

These breathe the same mild and amiable 
spirit ; they confirm that character which their 
author has received from history : more of the 
saint than the soldier, less of the prince than 
he philosopher. 

King Bluff, as he had a finger in every thing, 
so had he a foot (a gouty one, we confess) on 
the hill of poesy : he was the landlord of so 
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much ground there^ as produced one weed of 
a proud carriage^ but of little fragrance^— 4he 
Turk's Cap, probably : 

** The eagle's force sabdues each bird that flies ; 

What metal can resist the flaming fire ? 
Doih not the sun dazzle the clearest eyes. 

And melt the ice, and make the frost retire ? 
The hardest stones are pierced thro' with tools ; 
The i^sest are, with Princes, made but fools/* 

So much for the Royal Polygami«t and his 
despotic verses. '' Fools," indeed, to allow a 
eon. of clay like themselves, to insult them in 
poetry, as if prose were not sublime enough to 
express the greatness of their insignificance ! 

The Emperor Adrian had, undoubtedly, a 
soul for poetry: the pathetic lines. Which he 
wrote whilst on his death-bed, have never been 
equalled, though frequently imitated, by those 
who would blush to be compared with him as 
poets: 

** Animula, vagula, blandula, 
Hospes, comesque corporis. 
Quae nunc abibis in loca ? 
Pallidula, rigida, nudula. 
Nee, ut soles, dabis joca ?" 
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The diminatives and titles of endearment 
which the dying Emperor applies to his soul, 
give these verses a prettiness^ yet of a melancholy 
sort^ which no translation into English can 
attain. It is worth while remarking^ that the 
epithets— paZe^ stiff y and naked, cannot be pre^ 
served^ except when the national m3rthology 
allows the spirit to be material^ or^ at leasts 
visible^ as was the case with Paganism. It is 
so^ likewise^ perhaps^ with vulgar^ but certainly 
not with true and philosophical^ Christianity. 

But of Royal Poets^ David is at once the most 
ancient and most illustrious : the Sacred Minstrel 
can alone^ of all the sceptred race^ be said to 
have enjoyed^ in its highest degree^ the gift of 
poetic inspiration^ unless the *' Song of Solomon" 
be properly so entitled. In one of his Psalms^ 
there is a description which far exceeds in point 
of sublimity the highest flights of profane ima- 
gination : the Muse of Homer or of Shakspeare^ 
-in, her loftiest hours^ would not have dared to 
utter such magnificent language as this : • 

*' Then the earth shook and trembled : the foundadons 
also of the hills moyed and were shaken^ because He was 
wroth. '. . . . 
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He bowed the heayens also and canie down : and darkbess 
was under his feet. 

And he rode upon a cherub and did fly: yea, he did fly 
upon the wings of the wind. 

He made darkness his secret place : his pavilions round 
about him were dark waters, and thick clouds of the 
skies 

The Lord also thundered in the heavens : and the Highest 
gave his voice, htdlstones and coals of ^re. 

Yea, he sent out his arrows and scattered them ; and he 
shot out lightnings and discomfited them. . 

Then the channels of waters were seen, and the founda- 
' tions of the world were discovered : at thy rebuke, O Lord, 
at the blast of the breath of thy nostrils." 

Poetry of such tremendous sublimity as this, 
renders all other composition mean and grovel- 
ling. It transcends, by an infinite measure, 
Virgil's description of Jupiter striking Mount 
Athos with a thunderbolt, in his '^ Georgics." 
Milton, whose temerity in the sublime is re- 
markable, and whose subject often inspires him 
* with more than mortal strength of imagination, 
appears tame and feeble beside the poet of God. 

History informs us, that Alexander the Qreat 
usually slept with '* Homer" and his swond 
under his pillow. It is probable, however, that 
the martial and adventurous nature, of these 
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works procured them this honour^ not their 
poetical merit. But as to Alexander himself; 
he was certainly no poet — at least if he was^ 
history has forgot to mention it. Pisistratus^ 
tyrant of Athens^ is said to have collected the 
scattered verses of '^ Homer"—- a better proof 
of his taste^ than Alexander has left us of his : 
nevertheless^ there is a great difference between 
the compiler and composer of verses. One or 
two instances more than those we have given^ 
might be cited to increase the miserable band of 
Poets Royal : * in examining their pretensions^ 
however, it is but fair to own, th^-t they are very 
humble, and, indeed, (etcept in the sacred ex- 
amples,) should be so. 

ON THE POETRY OF ROBERT BURNS, AND 

THOMAS MOORE. 

(From Blackwood's Magazine.J 

There are few things more worthy of being 
studied, either in their character or in their effects, 
than the poems of Robert Bums. This man, 
bom and bred a peasant, was taught, like all 

* James I. of Scotland, author of " King's Quair" and 
** Christ's Kirk of the Green," wears his laurel like a true 
soldier of Calliope. 
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Mher Scotsmen^ to read his Bible^ and learned 
by hearty in infancy^ the heroic ballads of his 
nation. Amidst the solitary occupations of his 
rural labours^ the soul of the ploughman fed itself 
with high thoughts of patriotism and religion^ 
and with that happy instinct which ist the best 
prerogative of genius^ he divined every thing that 
was necessary for being the poet of his country. 
The men of his nation^ high and low^ are ctiuca- 
ted men ; meditative in their spirit, proud in 
their recollections, steady in their patriotism, 
and devout in their faith. At the time, how- 
ever, when he appeared, the completion of their 
political union with a greater and wealthier 
kingdom, and the splendid success which had 
crowned their efforts in adding to the general 
literature of Britain — ^but above all, the' chilling 
nature of the merely speculative philosophy, 
which they had begun to cultivate, seemed to 
threaten a speedy diminution of their fervent 
attachment to that which was peculiarly their 
0wn, This mischievous tendency was stopped 
by a peasant, and the noblest of his land are the 
debtors of his geniusu He revived the spark 
>that was about to be extinguished-— and taught 
men to reverence, with increasing homage, that 

VOL. II. s 
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enthasiasm of which they were beginning to be 
ashamed. The levity of many of his descrip- 
tions^ the coarseness of many of his images^ can* 
not conceal from our eyes the sincerity with 
which^ at the bottom of his hearty this man was 
the worshipper of the pure genius of his coun- 
try. Hie improprieties are superficial^ the ex- 
cellence is ever deep. — The man might be guilty 
in hib own person of pernicious trespasses, but 
his soul came back^ like a dove, to repose amidst 
' images of purity. The chaste and lowly afiec- 
tion of the village maiden waathe only love that 
appeared worthy in his eyes, as he wandered 
beneath the virgin radiance of the harvest moon. 
In the haunts of the dissolute^ the atmosphere 
of corruption might seize upon him^ and taint 
his breath with the coldness of its derision ; but 
he returned to right thoughts in the contempla- 
tion of the good, and felt in all its fulness, when 
he bent his knee by the side of " the Father and 
the Priest," the gentle majesty of that religion 
which consoles the afflicted and elevates the 
poor. — He is, at present, the fayourite poet of a 
virtuous, a pious, a patriotic people ; and the 
first symptom of their decay in virtue, piety, and 
patriotism, will be seen on the instant when 
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Scotsmen shall cease to treasure in their hearts 
the " Highland Mary," the " Cottar's Saturday 
Night/' and the '* Song of Bannockbum." 

Mr* Moore has attempted to do for Ireland 
the same service which Bums rendered to Scot- 
land; but, although his genius is undoubted, he 
has failed to do so^ It will be said, that the na- 
tional character of his countrymen did not fur- 
nish such materials as fell to the share of his 
rival, and there is ho doubt that so far this is 
true. The Irish have not the same near recol- 
lections of heroic actions, or the same proud and 
uncontaminated feeling of independence as the 
Scots. Their country has been conquered, per- 
haps oppressed, and the memory of those barba-r 
rous times in which they were ruled by native 
reguH is long since faded into dimness and in- 
significance. The men themselves, moreover, 
are deficient, it may be, in some of those graver 
points of character, which afford the best grap- 
pling places for the power of poetry. 

AU this may, perhaps, be admitted; but surely 

it will not be contended, but that much, both of 

purpose and instrument, was still left within the 

* reach of him that would aspire to be the national 

poet of the Irish. Their religious feelings are 
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not^ indeed^ of so calm and dignified a nature as 
those of some nations^ but they are strong, ar« 
dent, passionate, and, in^the hands of one wor- 
thy to deal with them, might furnish abundantl j 
the elements both of the beautiful and the sub- 
lime. Their character is not so consistent as it • 
might be, but it yields to none in the fine attri- 
butes of warmth, of generosity, and the whole 
chivalry of the heart. Were these things likely 
to have been left out of the calculation of a ge- ^ 
nuine poet of Ireland ? — Mr. Moore addresses 
nothing to his countrymen that should make 
them listen to him long. He seems to have " no 
part nor lot" with them in the things^hich most 
effectually distinguish th^m from others. He 
writes for the dissipated fashionables of Dublin, 
and is himself the idol in the saloons of absen- 
tees; but he has never composed a single verse 
"which I could imagine to be impressed upon 
the memory, nor brought together a single 
groupe of images calculated to ennoble the spirit 
of an Irish peasant. 

Were the Irish to acknowledge, in this man, 
their Bums or Gamoens, they would convince 
Europe, that they are entirely deficient in every 
thing that renders men worthy of the name of 
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a nation. The "Exile of Erin/' and the/*0'Coni 
hot's Child" of Campbell^ are worth more to 
Ireland than all the poetry of Moore.' 



OBRBRANn BAEDEROOE. 

6brbband'Brbdbrode was bom at Amster^* 
dam^ on the 16th March> 1585. His works^ 
during his life-time^ were held, in great esteem ; 
but they have of late years been comparatively 
neglected by his countrymen. 

Whether this arises from his occasional want 
of polish, or from a change in public opinion, 
or from both of these causes combined, is now 
difficult to determine. Yet it appears to us that 
he has been rather unfairly treated. Even 
Jeronimo de Vries, in his Specimen of a History 
of Dutch Poetical Literature, although generally 
the most lenient'of critics, has, we think, barely 
done him justice. Brederode had not, it is true^ 
the imagination, and energy, and sublimity of 
Hooft and Vondel, and others of his contem-^ 
potaries; but he possessed abundant natural 
feeling, an almost feminine sensibility, and, in 
most instances, an easy and harmonious flow of 
versification. Nor, although living in the golden ' 
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age of Dutch literature^ did he ever abandon 
his originality of thought and expression^ and 
condescend to be the mere imitator of even the 
most splendid models which his country has 
produced. It should also be borne in mind^ 
that he was an utter stranger to the learned lAn- 
guages^ and that he died when only thirty-three 
years of age. 

He was principally celebrated for his Co- 
^ medies^ into which he introduced the language 
of the lower classes of Amsterdam with gr^at 
effect. It is said^ that he often attended the 
fish-market and similar places^ to collect mate- 
rials for his various pieces. His Poems were 
published at Amsterdam^ in 1622^ by Comelis 
Van der Plasse^ under the titles of Het Boertigh 
Liedt'Boeck (Facetious Song-Book) ; De Groote 
Bron der Minnen (The Great Fountain of Love); 
and Aendachtigh LiedUBoeck (Meditative Song- 
Book). 

The first edition^ published at Leyden^ by 
Govert Basson^ was followed by a pirated one, 
at Amsterdam. To the latter, he thus alludes, 
in the Preface to his Boertigh Liedt-Boeck : 

" Next appeared a spurious edition at Am- 
sterdam, containing, among other things, lewd 
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and lascivious verses^ which I^ of course^ gained 
the credit of having written; but the honour 
that was thus conferred upon me^ and the gra- 
titude that I owe to these my benefactors^ I 
shall take an opportunity of acknowledging in 
a manner that they will remember. For truly 
all pure-hearted and generous persons will now 
pause ere they publish any work, however cre- 
ditable to their feelings and morality, seeing 
unlawfulness has risen to such a pitch, that any 
individual may give his disgusting obscenities to 
the world, under the cloak of another's name." 

Brederode died on the 23d of August, 1618. 

The following is from his 

FOUNTAIN OP LOVE. 

'* If all were mine that Jove divine 
Or other gods could proffer. 
Of pomp or show, or dazzling glow, 
I would not take their offer, 
If t must thee surrender. 
In payment for their splendour. 
No I I would seek the gods, and say, 
'Tis dearer far on earth to stray. 
With heart and soul by anguish riven. 

And bow'd by poverty and care. 
Than «eek at once your promised heaven. 
And dwell without my loved-one there. 
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Should they display unbounded sway 

O'er all these kingly regions. 
And give to me dominion free 

O^er lands and mighty legions ; 
My heart the gift would treasure. 
To rule them all at pleasure. 
Not for tiches, nor for land. 
Not for station, nor command. 
Nor for sceptres, crowns, nor power, • 

Nor for all the world is worth, — 
But that I on thee might shower 

Every gift from heaven or earth. 

I would decree that all should be 

Observant to revere thee. 
With bended knee, submissively. 

Though princes — kings — stood near thee. 
Courts should their glories lend thee, 
Aud empresses attend thee. 
And queens upon thy steps should wsdt. 
And pay their tribute to thy state 
In low and humble duty; 

And place thee on a royal seat. 
Decked, as well hecomes thy beauty. 

With splendour and adornment meet. 

An ivory throne should be thine own, 

Wi& ornaments the rarest ; 
A doth of red thy floor o'erspread^ 

To kiss thy footsteps, flurest I 
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And sweeftest flowers be wreathing. 
And round thee fondly breathing ; 
And by thy influence I would prove 
How I esteem thy virtues^ love ! 
How thy ^th and goodness sway'd me. 

More than all my store of gold. 
More than thousands that obeyed' me, 
More than the giant world could hold. 

But these I know thou canst forego. 

For pride has never found thee. 
And I possess more wealthiness 

Than all the courtiers round me« 
If riches they inherit, 
/ have them too — in spirit : 
And thou dost know as well as J, 
That truer greatness deigns to lie 
'Neath a garment worn and tatter'd. 

Than e'er adom'd a narrow mind ; 
And that treasures oft are scatter'd 

For the basest of our kind." 

BATAVIAN ANTIIOLOGT* 
RBV. R. SOUTHWELL. 

Poor Southwell (called the English Jesuit) 
was cast on a stormy epochs when neither high 
birth^ nor merits nor innocence^ sufficed to- save 
t^e victims of political and religious ccmtentionfll. 
He was of a good family in Norfolk^ educated^ 
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at Douay^ and at sixteen^ entered -into the society 
of Jesuits at Rome. In 1584, he came as a 
Missionary into England^ and was Domestic 
Chaplain to Anne, Countess of Arundel^ in 
which situation he remained till 1592; when^ 
in. consequence of some of the violent re-actions 
of that time^ he was apprehended at Uxenden^ 
in Middlesex^ and sent a prisoner to the Tower. 
Here he was confined three years^ during which, 
he was cruelly racked ten times, with a view to 
extort fi*om him a disclosure of certain supposed 
conspiracies against the Qovemment. 

At the end of this period, he sent an epistle 
to Cecil, the Lord Treasurer, humbly intreating 
his Lordship, that he might either be brought 
upon his trial, to answer for himself, or, at least, 
that his friends might have leave to come and 
see him. The Treasurer answered, " that if -he 
was in such haste to be hanged, he should 
quickly have his desire." Shortly after, he was 
. removed to Newgate, tried at Westminster for 
remaining in England contrary to the statute, 
convicted, and condemned to death ; which sen- 
tence was executed at Tybpm, on the 21st of 
February, 1595, when the unhappy sufferer was 
only in his 35th year. 
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Among the bards of the Elizabethan era^ 
Southwell shone with no inferior lustre. With 
much of the general character of the period^ 
fully participating in its peculiarities^ often led 
away by antithesis^ and sometimes conceited in 
the choice of words^ there is an overflowing of 
mind^ a richness of imagination^ and a felicity 
of versification in this author^ which eminently 
entitle his productions to the regard of after- 
times. His melancholy life and dreadful fate 
would spread a deep interest over his works^ 
even were they in themselves destitute of it, 
which is very far £rom being the case. South- 
well was also an elegant and powerful prose 
writer, and a deep casuist. We have been so 
much pleased with the moral and pathetic turn 
, of the lines '* Upon the Image of Death/' that 
we subjoin them as a fair specimen of the minor 
poems of this author. 

" Before my face the picture hangs, 
That daily should put me in mind. 
Of these cold names and bitter pangs 

That shortly I am like to find ; 
But yet, alas ! full little I 
Do think hereon, that I must die. 

I often look upon a face 
Most ugly, grisly, bare, and thin ^ 
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I often yievr the hollow place' 

Where eyes and nose had sometimes been ; 
I see the bones across that lie. 
Yet little think that I must die. 

1 read the label andemeath. 
That tellelii me whereto I must; 

I see the sentence, too, that suth, 
* Remember, man, thou art but dust:' 

But yet, alas ! how seldom I 

Do think indeed thai I must die ! 

Continually at my bed's head 
A hearse doth hang, which doth me tell 

lliat J ere morning may be dead, 
Though now I fleel myself full well : 

But yet, alas! for all this, I 

Hare little mind that I must die ! 

The gown which I am used to wear. 
The knife wherewith I cut my meat ; ' 

And eke that old and ancient chsur. 
Which is my only usual seat ; 

All these do tell me I must die. 

And yet my life amend not I. 

My ancestors are turn'd to clay. 
And many of my mates are gone ; 

My youngers daily drop away. 
And can I think to 'scape alone ^ 

No, no ; 1 know that I must die. 

And yet my life amend not h 
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Not Solomon, for all his wit, 
Nor Samson, though he were so strong ; 

No king nor power ever yet 
Could 'scape, but death Isud him along. 

Wherefore 1 know that I must die. 

And yet my life amend not I. 

Though all the East did quake to hear 

Of Alexander's dreadful name ; 
And all the West did likewise fear 

To hear of Julius Caesar's fame ; 
Yet both by death in dust now lie, 
Who then can 'scape, but he must di« ? 

If none can 'scape Death's dreadful dart, 

If rich and poor his beck obey ; 
If strong, if wise, if all do smart. 

Then I to 'scape shall have no way : 
Then grant me grace, O God ! that I 
My life may mend, since I must die." 

JOHN KTRLE, '* THE MAN OP ROSS." 

That distinguished model of benevolence, 
'^ The Man of Ross," was a native of Gloucester- 
shire. The exemplary tenor. of his actions, hit 
extensive charities, and goodness of heart, pro- 
cured him the love and veneration of all his 
contemporaries; and, happily for his fame, Pop6, 
during his visits at Holm-Lacey, obtained a 
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sufficient knowledge of his beneficence^ to ren- 
der due homage to his worthy in his ^^ Moral 
Essays." 

In the Appendix to Mr. Singer's edition of 
" Spence's Anecdotes^" are some curious parti- 
culars of " The Man of Ross :" we extract the 
following from a letter to Mr. Spence^ written 
by Mr. Stephen Duck^ the Poet. — '' He was, it 
seems, a tall thin man; sensible and well bred; 
and went so very plain in his dress, that, when 
he worked in the fields with his own labourers, 
(which he frequently did,) he was npt distin- 
guished from them by any thing more than a 
certain dignity in his air and countenance, which 
always accompanied him. He kept two public 
days in a week — ^the market-day and Sunday. 
On the former, the neighbouring gentlemen and 
farmers dined with him ; and if they had any 
differences or disputes with one another, instead 
of going to law, they appealed to ' The Man of 
Ross' to decide and settle them; and his decisions 
were generally final. 

'* On Sunday, he feasted the poor people of 
the parish at his house; and not only so, but 
would often send them home loaded with broken 
meat and jugs of beer. At these entertainments 
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he did not treat idth vrine, but good strong beer 
and cyder. On these two days^ great plenty 
and generosity appeared: at other times^ he lived 
frugal. He had^ it seems^ a most incorrigible 
passion for plantings insomuch that he embel- 
lished the parish with many beautiful groves of 
trees^ some of which were a mile in length. In 
works of this nature^ he chiefly employed very 
old men^ such whose age or infirmities rendered 
them incapable of doing such very hard labour 
as the farmers required their servants to do. 
With these old men he would frequently work 
with a spade himself; pay them amply for their 
labour ; and often feed them at his own table." 

He died December^ 17^4^ at the advanced age 
of 84. 

ROBERT CLARE. 

This Northamptonshire Peasant, whose poems 
have recently excited much attention^ was bom 
at Helpstone^ a village most unpoetically situated 
at the easternmost point of Northamptonshire^ 
adjoining the Lincolnshire fens. He learnt to 
spell of the village schoolmistress^ and, before 
he was six years old, was able to read a chapter 
in the Bible. 
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.At the age of twelve^ he assisted in the labo- 
rious employment of threshing : the boy, in his 
father's own words, " was weak but willing/' and 
the good old man made a flail for him 45omewhat 
suitable to his strength. When his share of the 
day's toil was over, he eagerly ran to the village 
school under the belfiry, and in this desultory 
and casual manner gathered his imperfect know- 
ledge of language, and skill in writing. At the 
.early period of which we are speaking, Clare 
felt the *' poetic fever." He relates, that twice 
.or thrice in the winter weeks, it was his office 
to fetch a bag of flour from the village of Maxey, 
and darkness often came on before he could 
return. The state of his nerves corresponded 
with his slender frame. The tales of terror with 
which his mother's memory shortened the long 
nights, returned freshly to his fancy the next 
day ; and to beguile the way and dissipate his 
fears, he used to walk baclt with his eyes ^xed 
immoveably on the ground, revolving in his 
mind some adventure " without a ghost in it," 
which he turned into verse; and thus, (he adds,) 
he reached the village of Helpstone before he 
was aware of his approach. 

The clouds which had hung so heavily over 
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the youth of Clare^ far from dispersing^ grew 
denser and darker^ as he advanced towards 
manhood. His father^ who had been the con- 
stant associate of his labours^ became more and 
more infirm, and he was constramed to toil 
alone, and far beyond his strength, to obtain a 
mere subsistence. It was at this cheerless mo- 
ment he composed " What is Life } ** in which 
he has treated a common subject with much 
earnestness, solemnity, and originality. 

Clare has latterly been patronized with a de- 
gree of liberality which does credit to the taste 
and benevolence of those who havc^ so kindly 
interested themselves in his behalf. Ttijudicious 
fi-iends have placed him by the side of Bloom- 
field and Burns ; but he is many removes fi-om 
either ; although, at the same time, we admit 
that some of his effusions (of which the following 
is one) evince great nature, and considerable 
sweetness of versification. 

'^ THE SUMMER MORNING. 

The cocks have now the morn foretold. 

The sun again begins to peep; 
The shepherd, whistling to his fold. 

Unpens and frees ti^e captive slleep. 

VOL. II. T 
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O'er pathless pUuns, at early hours, 
The sleepy rustic sloomy goes ; 

The 4ews, brush'd off from grass and flowers, 
Bemoistening sop his hardened shoes ; 

While evei7 leaf that forms a shade. 

And every floVret's silken top. 
And every shivering bent and blade. 

Stoops, bowing with a diamond drop. 
But soon shall fly those diamond drops. 

The red round sun advances higher, 
Apd, stretching o'er the mountain tops. 

Is gilding sweet the village-spire. 

*Tis sweet to meet the morning breeze, 

Or list the gurgling of the brook ; 
Or j stretch'd beneath the shade of trees. 

Peruse and pause on Nature's book^ 
When Nature every sweet prepares 

To entertain our wish'd delay, — 
The images which morning wears. 

The wakening charms of early day ! 

Now let me tread the meadow paths 

While glitt'ring dew the ground illumes. 
As, sprinkled o'er the withering swaths. 

Their moisture shrinks in sweet perfumes ; 
And hear the beetle sound his horn ; 

And hear the skylaik whistling nigh. 
Sprung from his bed of tufted corn, 

A hailing minstrel in the sky." 
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DE BEBANOER. 

To the information^ given by himself^ in one 
of his Songs^ that he was bom in Paris^ in the 
year 1780^ that his grandfather was a tailor, he 
himself an attendant in an inn^ (kept^ we believe^ 
by his mother,) struck by lightning in his youth, 
apprenticed to a printer, and subsequently a 
clerk in a public office, little is to be added of 
De Beranger's early life. He has been heard 
to say, that he learned to read he scarcely re- 
members how; but that the first books he studied 
were, the Bible, and a translation of Homer. In 
these volumes consisted the whole library of the 
" Auberge ;" and it may be conceived how 
powerfully such studies must have aided to fix 
the bias of so poetical a mind. In the printing- 
office, he had a wider field for improvement. 
He there learned the rules of his mother tongue, 
its orthography and versification — and beyond 
these, his knowledge of language does not ex- 
tend. Neither is there any thing apparent in 
his songs, to make us suppose him a man of 
extensive reading, beyond the volume of the 
human mind. That he has deeply studied ; and 
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for his admirable commentaries upon it^ we 
cheerfully dispense with a display of learning. 

In his humble station of clerk in the office of 
public instruction^ he found leisure for the com- 
position of some of those songs which have since 
become so celebrated. He was in the habit of 
singing these piroductions in the society of his 
friends, and they soon got abroad. " Le Sena- 
teur" and '• Le Roi d'Yvetot"— the first, a bitter 
satire against the corruption and subserviency 
of senators — ^the latter, a not less keen attack 
upon the Emperor, — were particularly popular ; 
and it is said, that Napoleon laughed at the wit 
of the lesson, by which he failed to profit. 
Lucien Bonaparte, the great patron of letters of 
his day, had heard of De Beranger, and became 
his protector. Upon the voluntary exile of 
Lucien, the Poet was desirous of proving his 
gratitude, by the dedication of a volume of 
pastoral poetry. The censors suppressed tHb 
dedication, which contained' expressions little 
palatable to tlie Imperial taste. De Beranger, 
on this, abandoned his intention, and his Idyls 
remain to this day unpublished. When Napoleon 
lost his empire for the first time, the noise of his 
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fall was not echoed by the muse of De Beranger. 
He scorned to libel^ when in misfortune^ him 
whom he had satirized in the fulness of his 
power. Quietly fulfilling the duties of his 
station^ he saw the return of the Emperor^ but 
he did not profit by his temporary success. He 
was ofiered^ during the Hundred Days^ the office 
of censor^ a place of considerable emolument 
and influence, but little suited to the free and 
liberal turn of his mind. He unhesitatingly 
refused it. 

In the year 1815, during the occupation of 
France by the Allies, he was prevailed on to 
publish a small volume of songs. Its success 
was prodigious ; and although it contained se- 
veral of those afterwards selected for prosecution, 
they did not then attract the vengeance of the 
Ministers. With 'his celebrity came its natural 
consequence — improvement. He wrote new 
songs, each one better than the other. Subjects 
of the most inviting nature presented themselves 
in the political tergiversation, and the revival of 
religious bigotry, which every day became more 
evident. De Beranger seized on such topics^ 
and made the chastisem^t of the offenders hifi 
peculiar province. The Government became 
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indignant^ and the " Chansonnier" was deprived 
of his place. But there never was a more 
perfect triumph prepared for a literary man^ 
than this destitution procured for its intended 
victim. His cause was at once espoused as 
national^ and he was pronounced a mart3rr. His 
private friends^ a numerous party^ rallied round 
him^ and the public joined in circles of increasing 
extent^ till the whole surface of society- was 
rufHed by the wide-spreading eddies of discon- 
tent^ emanating from him who floated buoyantly 
on the troubled waters. A new edition of his 
songs was announced^ with an additional volume. 
Ten thousand copies were printed, and instantly 
sold. The prosecution of the author was re- 
solved on; the suppression of the work com- 
manded; and the discovery of four copies 
rewarded the zeal of the police. De Beranger 
was brought to trial on four separate charges; 
namely — ^for having outraged morality, insulted 
religion, offended the King's person, and excited 
the public to sedition. Fourteen songs were 
selected to bear out these charges. The interest 
created was quite unparalleled. The court was 
crowded to an excess scarcely before witnessed ; 
and the powers of the counsel employed in the 
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prosecution and defence were exerted to the 
utmost. The result was^ the acquittal of the 
accused on the first and third charges^ and his 
conviction on the second and fourth^ by a ma- 
jority of the jurors (conformably to the French 
kw) of seven to five; but it was discovered by 
the judges^ after the jury returned their verdict, 
that the fourth charge (which was literally 
'* d'avoir provoque au port publique d'un signe 
exterieur de ralliement non autorise par le Roi") 
was not qualified as an offence by the criminal 
code. De Beranger then stood only liable to 
punishment on the second charge, ^^ d'avoir 
commis le delit d'outrage a la morale publique 
et religieuse;" and his sentence, for this offence 
was, three months' imprisonment, a fine of 500 
francs (£20), and the suppression. of his work. 

The announcement of so slight a penalty on 
charges so serious ; the small majority of the 
jury by which he was convicted ; and the general 
feeling that the attack was prompted much less 
by respect for religion and " bonnes moeurs," 
than by political malice; left De Beranger and 
his friends no triumph to desire. He enjoyed 
his imprisonment and paid his fine ; for the first 
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was a continued £^ie, and his wealthy friends 
showered, offers upon him^ which^ if accepted^ 
would have repaid his forfeited fi*ancs a thou- 
iand-fold. But he declined all assistance. The 
profits c^ his publication produced a sum whidi 
gives hint an annual income of about £80^ and 
on this he lives independent^ respectable^ and 
cimtent. He has written but little since his 
trial. An occasional song escapes him, as it 
were, without effort ; and if he does not court, 
he^has too' much gallantry to decline, the visits 
of the willing Muse. 

CROLY's " CATILINB." 

It is next to an impossibility to conceive any 
thing more truly magnificent and poetic, than 
the greater part of this Tragedy. Why is it 
not p^formed ? is a question that must occur 
to every one possessing a knowledge of stage 
effect; for, in this respect, it is little else than a 
succession of striking situations. An actor ca- 
pable of demonstrating the workings of powerful 
passions, could not have finer opportunities for 
displaying his abilities, than by personating 
" Catiline." 
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• 

That the managers of both oxir National 
Theatres should pass it over as unworthy their 
notice, is not very surprising. It is many miles 
beyond their comprehension; and we cannot 
conceive that the Poet could feel a greater de- 
gree of nausea, than by witnessing their puerile 
attempts to embody the splendid creations of 
his genius, had their stock of vanity unfortu- 
nately prompted them to the effort. Kean is 
the only son of Thespis who could at all grasp 
the character. His conceptions are so intel- 
lectual, and his powers of conmiunicating them 
to an audience so rare and multitudinous^ that 
he could not fail. We can imagine with what 
nature, beauty, and sublimity, he would deliver 
this high- wrought description of the " terrible 
dreams" with which Catiline is supposed to be 
afflicted. 



- " Vvk been, of late. 



Strangely ))eset, and sank into the prey 
Of midnight hauntings ;— not a passing wind- 
A cloud — the shadow of a shalcen bush — 
But malces its marlc upon my brolien mind. 
My sleep has grown a round of horrid things. 
Terrors and tortures, that the waiting sense 
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Quivers to think of.— Sometimes I am hurlM 

From mountain-tops, or hung, by failing hands. 

To precipices, fathomless as hell ; — 

Sometimes, engulf 'd in the outrageous sea. 

And down its depths sent strangling, — then flung loose 

As many leagues aloft, above the moon. 

To freeze along the desarts of the sky ; — 

Sometimes, in hot encounter with the foe, 

1 feel a sudden javelin in my heart, — 

And then Tm crush'd by heaps of dying men — 

And heai* the battle turning o'er my head — 

And, fainting, strive to shout ; — ^then, in this death. 

See spirits— and plunge downwards, — till I wake, 

Madden'd and blinded, thinking all around 

A remnant of my tortures ;— and thus, night 

Is lost to me,— -and sorrow's comfort, sleep. 

Is made my agony." 

How ably, also, would this great Actor em- 
body the intense and various feelings which so 
rapidly and naturally succeed each other, in the 
following splendid piece of blank verse, just at 
the close of the Tragedy. 

" Now, Hope! away, — and welcome, gallant Death ! 
Welcome the clanging shield, the trumpet's yell,— 
Welcome the fever of the mounting blood. 
That makes wounds light, and battle's crimson toil 
Seem but a sport, — and welcome the cold bed. 
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Where soldiers with their upturned faces lie, — 
And welcome wolves' and vultures' hungry throats. 
That make their sepulchres ! — We fight to-night. 

[The Soldiery enters. 
Centurions ! all is ruin'd! I disdain 
To hide the truth from you. The die is thrown ! 
And now, let each that wishes for long life 
Put up his sword, and kneel for peace to Rome.— 
Ye all are free to go. — What ! no man stirs ! 
Not one I — a soldier's spirit in you all ? 
Give me your hands ! (This moisture in my eyes 
Is womanish — 'twill pass.) My noble hearts I 
Well have you chosen to die ! For, in my mind. 
The grave is better than o'erburthen'd life ;— 
Better the qnick release of glorious wounds, 
Than the eternal taunts of galling tongues ; 
Better the spear-head quivering in the heart. 
Than daily struggle against Fortune's curse; — 
Better, in manhood's muscle and high blood. 
To leap the gulf, than totter to its edge 
In poverty, dull pain, and base decay. — 
Once more, I say, — are yt resolved ?— 

[The Soldiers »h(mt,--'M\\ All!' 
Then, each man to his tent, and take the arms 
That he would love to die in,— for, this hour. 
We storm the Consul's camp. — A last farewell ! 

^ [He takes their hands. 

When next we meet — we'll have no time to look» 
How parting clouds a soldier's couiitenance." — 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THOMSON^ POPE^ LYTTLB- 

TON, MALLETT^ &C. 
(By Thotnson's hair-dresser.*) 

A memorandum of a conversation with Mr. 
William Taylor, formerly barber and peruke 
maker, at Richmond, in Surrey, which contains 
many curious particulars of the poets Thomson, 
and Pope; Lord Lyttleton; Quin, Mallett, Arm- 
strong, &c. The conversation was held in one 
of the alcoves on Richmond Green, in Septem- 
ber, 1791, at which time, poor Taylor was blind. 
This alcove was a rural rendez.vous for a set of 
old invalids on nature's infirm list, who met 
there every afternoon in fine weather to recount 
and comment on the tales of other times. Tay- 
lor said that the late Dr. Dodd had applied to 
him several years ago for anecdotes and informa- 
tion relative to Thomson. 

When this poet first came to London, he took 
up his abode with Park Egerton, Millar's pre- 
decessor, the bookseller near Whitehall, and 



* This article, which, we think, cannot fail of exciting 
considerable interest, we deem it an act of justice to de- 
clare is extracted from that agreeable miscellany entitled 
"The Mirror/' 
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finished his poem on Winter in an apartment 
over the shop. It remained on his shelves a long 
time unnoticed ; but after Thomson began to 
gain some reputation as a poet^ he either went 
himself^ or was taken by Mallett^ to Millar in the 
Strand, with whom he Altered into new engage^ 
ments for printing his workfi, which so much in*- 
censed his first patron, and his countryman also, 
that they never afterwards were cordially recon- 
ciled, although Lord Lyttleton took uncommon 
pains to mediate between them. The follow- 
ing is a minute of the most important part of the 
conversation : — 

/ Mr. Taylor, do you remember any thing of 
Thomson, who lived in Kew Lane, some years 
ago?* * Thomson, Thomson the poet? Aye, 
very well. I have taken him by the nose many 
hundred times ; I shaved him, I believe, seven 
or eight years or more ; he had a face as long as 
a horse ; and he perspired so much, that I re- 
member, after walking one day in smnmer, I 
shaved his head without lather by his own de- 
sire. His hair was as soft as a camel's. I hardly 
ever felt such ; and yet it grew so remarkably, 
that if it was but an inch long, it stood up- 
right on end from his head like a brush.' — ^ His 
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person, I am told, was large and clumsy ?' * Yes ; 
he was pretty corpulent, and stooped forward 
rather when he walked, as though he was full 
of thought ;^ he was very careless and negligent 
about his dress, and wore his clothes remarkably 
plain.*— 'Did he always wear a wig ?* ' Always, 
in my memory, and very extravagant he was with 
them. I have seen a dozen at a time hanging 
up in my master's shop, and all of them so big 
that nobody else could wear them. I suppose 
his perspiring so much made him have so many, 
for I have known him spoil a new one only in 
walking to London.' — ' He was a great walker, I 
believe ?* — 'Yes : he used to walk fromMalloch's, 
at Strand on the Green, near Kew Bridge, and 
from London, at all hours in the night ; he sel- 
dom liked to go into a carriage, and I never saw 
him on horseback. I believe he was too fearful to 
ride.' — 'Had he a Scotch accent ?' 'Very broad : 
he always called me WulL* — 'Did you know any 
of his relations ?* ' Yes ; he had two nephews 
l^cousins ?] Andrew and Gilbert Thomson, both 
gardeners, who were much with him. Andrew 
used to work in his garden and keep it in order 
at over hours ; he died at Richmond, about ele- 
ven years ago, of a cancer in his face. Gilbert, 
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his brother, lived at East Sheen with one Squire 
Taylor, till he fell out of a mulberry triee and was 
killed/— .^. Did T. keep much company?' ^ Yes; a 
good deal of the writing sort. I remember Pope, 
and Paterson, and Malloch, and Lyttleton, and 
Dr. Armstrong, and Andrew Millar, the book- 
seller, who had a house near Thomson's, in Kew 
Lane. Mr. Robertson (one of the company) could 
tell you more about them.' — ' Did Pope often 
visit him ?' 'Very often; he used to wear a light- 
coloured great coat, and conmionly kept it on 
in the house : he was a strange ill-formed little 
figure of a man; but I have heard him, and 
Quin and Paterson, talk together so at Thom- 
son's, that I could have listened to them for ever.' 
— ^Quin was frequently there, I suppose?' ' Yes: 
Mrs. Hobart, his housekeeper, often wished 
Quin dead, he made his master drink so. I have 
seen him and Quin coming from the Castle to- 
gether at four o'clock in the morning ; and not 
over sober, you may be sure. When he was 
writing in his own house, he frequently sat with 
a bowl of punch before him, and that a good 
large one too.' — 'Did he sit much in his garden ?' 
' Yes ; he had an arbour at the end of it, where 
he used to write, in summer time. I have known 
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hitn lie along by himself upon the grass near it, 
and talk away as though three or four people 
were with him.' — ' Did you ever see any of his 
writings ?' * I was once tempted^ I remember, to 
take a peep ; his papers used to lie in a loose 
pile upon the table in his study, and I had 
longed for a look at them a good while : so, one 
morning, while I was waiting in the room to 
shave him, and he was longer than usual before 
he came down, I slipped off the top sheet of 
paper, and expected to find something very 
curious, but I could make nothing of it. I 
could not even read it, for the letters looked all 
like in one.' — ' He was very a.ffable in his man-* 
ner ?' 'O yes ! he had no pride ; he was very free 
in his conversation, and very cheerful, and one 
of the 'best-natured men that ever lived.' — ^ He 
seldom was much burthened with cash ?* ' No, to 
be sure, he was deuced long-winded ; but when 
he had money, he would send for his creditors 
and pay them all round ; he has paid my master 
between twenty and thirty pounds at a time.' — 
' You did not keep a shop yourself at that time ?* 
^No, Sir; I lived with one Lander here, for 
twenty years ; and it was while I was 'prentice 
and journeyman with him, that I used to wait 
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tm Mr. T. Lander made his majors and bobs, 
and a person in Craven Street^ in the Strand> 
made his tie vfigs. An excellent customer he 
was to both.* — <' Did you dress any of his 
visitors?' ^ Yes ; Quin and Lyttleton, •— Sir 
George, I think, he was called. He was so ten*, 
der-faced, I remember, and so devilish difficult 
to shave, that none of the men in the shop 
dared to venture on him except myself. ' You 
have seen ' The Seasons,' I suppose }' ' Yes, 
Sir; and once had a great deal of them by 
heart (he here quoted a passage from ' Spring*.) 
Shepherd, who formerly kept the Castle Inh, 
shewed me a book of Thomson's writing, which 
was about the Rebellion in 1745, and set to music; 
but, I think, he told me it was not published.' 
— <' The cause of his death is said to have been 
taking a boat from Kew to Richmond, when he 
was much heated by walking ?' ^ No, I believe 
he got the better of that ; but having had a batch 
of drinking with Quin, he took a quantity of 
cream of tartar, as he frequently did on such 
occasions, which, with a fever before, carried 
him off.' QMr. Robertson did not assent to thisT] 
— * He lived, I think, in Kew Foot-lane ?' ^ Yes, 
and died there, at the furthest house, next 
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BichmoiKl Gardens, nov Mr. Boscawen's: he 
lived some time before at & smaller oik, higher 
up, inhabited by Mrs. Davis.'—' Did you attend 
him to the last?' ' Sir, I shaved him the very 
day before his death ; he was very veak, but 
made a shift to sit up in bed. I asked him how 
he found himself that morning ? ' Ah, WuU,' 
he replied, ' I am very bad, indeed.' Taylor 
concluded by giving a hearty encomium on his 
character." 
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